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MAJORITY REPORT. 



CHAPTER I. 


Introductory. 

In the Resolution of the Government of India in the Commerce 
i j Department Ho. 47-T. (49), dated 30th 
to theSd.°” September 1925, the T^iff Board were 

directed to examine the question whether a 
protective duty should be imposed on impoited coaL The Eesolu- 
tion reads as follows : — 


In accordance with the statement made m the Legislative 
Assembly on the 15th of March 1924, the Government 
of India have now decided to refer to the Tariff Board 
for investigation the question whether a protective dnty 
should be imposed on imported coal generally or on 
coal imported from any paiticnlar country or coxintries, 
and, if so, at what rales. 


Firms or persons interested, who desire that their views should 
be considered by the Tariff Board, should address their 
repieseiit aliens direct to the Secretary, Tariff Board/’ 

2. As soon as the Resolution reached ns, we invited the Indian 
The proposals of the Mining Federation, the body which had 
Indian Mining Federa- taken the lead in advocating protection for 
^on and the Board’s coal, to submit a statement of the pioposals 
Communique. which they desired to pnt forward. In 

response to onr invitation the Federation drew up and snbmitted, on 
the 28th October 1925, a memoxandnm explaining at length the 
measures which they lec'ommended and the reasons which were held 
to Justify them. The proposaL made were as follows: — 

(1, The imposition of protective dutl‘e^ at the following 
lates :~ 

{a) Ils. 5 a ion on coal imported from South Africa; 

(h) Es. 10 a ton on coal imported fiom any other 
country ; 

(c?) Half an anna a gallon on imported fuel oil. 

(2) The grant of a bounty of Rs. 3 a ton on coal etported to 
foieign eountiies. 

We of opinion that the proposed duty on fuel oil and the 
posed on exported coal were beyond the terms of our 

ence, and im the Federation that we oould not eo wider 

them. At ihO published {on the 6th ISfnvwbor) ^ 
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Press Communique (Appendix I) explaining' our decision, and 
inviting all interested in tlie matter to submit representations to 
tbe Board regarding tbe proposed duties on coaL Along witb tbe 
communique we publisbed also the memorandum of the federation, 
and a questionnaire designed to elicit opinions and to clear up the 
tacrs of the case. 

3, Detailed answers to our questionnaire were received both 
from the Indian Mining federation and 
Proposals of the Indiaa Indian Mining Association, while 

mmg ssocia ion. latter body submitted also a memoran- 

dum in which their Committee reviewed the competition between 
Indian and impoited coal in 
the imposition of a i 
coal imported from all countries. This 


certain markets, and recommended 
uniform protective duty of Es. 1-8-0 a ton on 
11 1 * memorandum was circu- 
lated hy the Committee to the members of the Association with the 
remark that members were fully entitled to submit independent 
views, if they so desired. Before the publication of the memor- 
andum one firm-— Messrs. Andrew Tule and Company— had express- 
ed a desire to give evidence, but subsequefitly withdrew their 
request and intimated that they endorsed the views expressed by 
the OommitlB6j and no other member of the Association addressed 
us. The claim to protection was thus put forward by the colliery 
owners of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, most of whom, though not 
all, are members either of the federation or the Association. The 
mines in these two Provinces are responsible for nine-tenths of the 
Indian coal output, and as the persons and firms interested in the 
production of coal in other provinces or in the Indian States did 
not approach us, they presumably do not expect to benefit from 
protection. The Mining Association numbers amongst its mem- 
bers eO companies, firms and individuals, represeutniii 334 coal 
companies, with an aggregate output of 14 million tons, and there- 
fore voices the opinions of two-thirds of the Indian Coal industry. 
Similar figures for the federation cannot be given, as our request 
for information on the point was left unanswered, but we under- 
stand that there are a number of colliery proprietors in Bengal and 
Bihar who stand outside both bodies. 

4. The invitation contained in our communique did not evoke 
any widespread response. The Indian Col- 
in Euaployees’ Association argued that 

fayow of proteotm. protection would lead to increased employ- 
ment, or would diminxsli nnemployment, and was therefore likely 
to be beneficial. Tbe claim to protection received farther support 
from tbe Bombay and Abmedabad Millowners’ Associations, tbe 
Madras Cbamb^ di Commerce and tbe Indian Merchants’ Obam- 
bl*, $omWy. Tbe Madras Chamber regard tbe rebate on export 
4oalf given % the South African Eailways as of tbe nature of a 
bounty, and recommend that protection should be given to the 
I (ixtent- netiiessary to ‘countervail tbe unfair competition. Tbe view 
! of the] Bombay Millowners’ Association is more guarded, for while 
‘ they! oppose ibe imposition of a protective duty on all imported wal, 
, they faydbr sucb*a duty if it is applied only to coal which is Assisted 
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by bounties ox subsidies. Tbe Indian Mercbauth’ Cbamber, on tbe 
other band, are wbole-bearted in tbeir adToeacy of protection^ and 
desire tbe addition of no less than three rates of duty to the existing 
revenue duty of 8 annas a ton. They propose: — 

(1) A duty of Rs. 2-8-0 on all imported coal to compensate 

for the rise in the rupee sterling exchange from Is. 
to 1^. Qd. 

(2) A duty of Rs. 5-2-8 on Soiith African coal to count ei vail 

the Railway rebate. 

(3) A special duty on coal imported from any country with a 

depreciated exchange, varying according to the amount 
of the depreciation. 

Of these proposals (2) is considered in Chapter lY and neither (1) 
nor (3) need be discxissed at length. We cannot approach this ques- 
tion on the basis that Indian and imported coal are exactly on a 
level when the exchange is at 1 5. 4d. and that the amount of protec- 
tion needed is to be measured by the fall in the rupee value of im** 
ported coal resulting from the rise in the exchange to 1^. 6d^ The 
only country with a depreciated currency which sends any coal to 
India is Japan, and the quantity of Japanese coal imported is so 
small that its competition is negligible, 

5. The opponents of protection include three firms who are 

Evidence tendered as merchants in the coal trade, 

against protection. and four Chambers of Co mm erce (Bombay, 

Tipper India, Burma and Karachi). The 
g;rotind& of opposition are in the main that a clear case for protec- 
tion has not been made out, that any measures which are likely to 
add to the cost of fuel are prejudicial to industries generally, and 
that a protective duty might injure the hunker trade. The‘ohjec- 
tions to protection will he examined in Chapters III and IV, and 
it is not necessary to discuss them here, but there is one significant 
fact which deserves meJition. None of the opponents of protection 
desired to send a representative for oral examination, and the tone 
of the representations did not suggest that their authors apprehended 
any dire consequences if a protective duty were imposed. Had it 
^eefiied ptohabl^ that protection would lead fo a general rise in coal 
prices, every possible step would no fioubt have been taken to em- 
phasise the objections to an increase in the duty. 

6. The only witnesses examined orally were the representatives 

-m. ■R.XO..S'. Mining Federation and the Mining 

of^foraation. Association for we found no sufficient reasoh 

for asking any of the opponents of proteo- 
to reconsider their refusal to give oral evidence. Many of the 
wlAiten representations we received, however, have been of value 
to fis to our enquiry. Special enquiries were addressed to the Col- 
leottwp;^. Customs regarding the bimkering of coal at the l^rge 
ports, iTata and Sons, Limited, regarding the cost cJ 

hydro-elect«o|^ A Bombay and the new hydro-eledrio station! 
|»ow under constJwwW^ to the Agents of* the Cfeeat Indian 
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Peninsixla and North. Western Railways, the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association and the Chambers of Commerce at Bombay and Karachi 
regarding the price of fuel oil. To all of these officers, public 
bodies and firms we desire to record onr obligations. Most import- 
ant of all is the oral and written evidence of the Mining Federation 
and the Mining Association. We are indebted to both bodies for 
a prompt and willing response to many requests for information. 
Finally, we have made free use of the facts and figures compiled by 
the Indian Coal Committee and recorded in their Report, Appen- 
dices and Evidence. The question into which they enquired was 
not the same as that referred to ns, bnt there is mnch common 
ground, and their investigations greatly lightened onr labours. 

7. For the reasons explained in paragraph 8, we have fonnd it 
A X .e XT. advisable to consider first the probable 

° ^ results which are likely to follow the im- 

position of a protective duty. On the one 
hand, the producer may benefit by an expansion of Jiis market and 
by a rise in the price of coal, while, on the other hand, the consumer 
may be injured if the cost of fuel is increased. These aspects of 
the ease are considered in Chapter II. The specific proposals of the 
Mining Federation and the Mining Association are discussed in 
Chapter III. The Federation desire that a higher diaty should be 
imposed on coal imported from the United Kingdom and elsew^here 
than on coal imported from South Africa, while the Association 
recommend a uniform rate of duty on coal from all countries. 
The question to be answered, therefore, is whether there are suffi- 
cient grounds for a protective dnty which would apply to all im- 
ported coal irrespective of its origin. Whether that question is 
answered in the affirmative or in the negative, it still remains to 
decide whether coal from a particular country should be subjected 
to a higher duty than the ordinary rate. The assertion made is 
that the rebates granted on export coal by the South African Rail- 
way Administration are equivalent to a bounty and that the com- 
petition of South African coal is unfair. The existence of a bounty 
might justify the imposition of a countervailing duty even though 
the case for protection genemlly had not been established, but it 

worth noting that the claimants for protection do not ask for a 
higher duty to South African coal. This aspect of the case is dis- 
ctisaed in Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTEE II. 


Tke Probable Results of a Protective Duty on Coal. 


Necessity of investi- 
gating the probable 
lesults of a piotective 
duty on coal 


8. An industry wliich. asts for protection generally expects to 
benefit by a bigker price for its products, 
or by an extension of its market, or by both. 
If it supplies only a portion of tbe country’s- 
demand for similar commodities — and tbis 
is the common case, for it is the nascent 
industries which stand most in need of protection — it will usually 
be found that prices aie regulated by the cost of impoitation, and an 
increase in the import duties is followed by higher piices for goods 
made in the country. A second result is a wide extension of the 
area within which the domestic product can hold its own against 
foreign competition, and consequently a substantial increase in its 
sales. When these conditions exist no elaborate demonstration is 
necessary in order to show that the protection given will be fully 
effective. The circumstances of the Coal industry are very different. 
The imports of foreign coal are only 2 ^ per cent, of the domestic 
consumption, and except in the sea-board markets most remote from 
the coal fields, foreign competition is negligible or non-existent and 
prices are regulated solely by internal competition between the 
Indian mines. It is impossible to assume that a protective duty 
will operate as in ordinary cases, and before its probable results 
can be predicted, the relevant facts and figures require detailed 
examination. It is indispensable, moreover, that this point should 
be investigated before the other aspects of the case are considered. 
It is difficult to appreciate the weight of the arguments for or against 
a protective duty on coal, until an attempt has been made to as- 
certain to what extent the producer is likely to benefit^ and the^ 
consumer to suffer from the imposition of the duty. It is quite 
possible that a duty imposed for protective purposes may be from 
the first or may afterwards become, entirely inoperative whether 
for good or evil. It is the object of this Chapter to state clearly 
the important jpoints, and to make it plain what a protective duty 
on coal can do for the Coal industry and what it cannot. 

9. The two questions which we have to 


Questions to be exa- 


mined* 


examine are:- 



(1) To what extent would the sale of Indi9.ii coal be increaped 

by tbe imposition of a protective duty. 

(2) To what extent would the higher duty_ increase the price 

of coal in India generally, or in particular markets. 


pr question Can be discussed adequately without fredierf 
f to statistics, and while, so far as possible, 


avoid minul«’»||j|!%Ais Qhapterj and to iniSier tM 

results and bring the sMie# paJats* lof puiposep!^' 
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fW bTmkeriw. J|PW«B 
W^U; it *4tiia Be convbmciit to exolode all coal bunkered ^lii&ani ports, 
are Aot avyiabte fot any y«^ pjateWMW j 


cmpatisoa we have tataUted m jflSlJS Se 

tear yean immediately ta 19®° Tie 4aies rf the 

igare, ter five post-war year8--1921 to emdaded, 

EaaSXy UveliSojrsi^lcanoe ia oar 

ra“S' as the struggle proceeded,, and 

removed for two years after its termination. .. „ ^ 

54 1 most complete suspension of the imports of foreign coa 
years. For^ this reason it seemed advisable to make ® " 

Prison between the pre-war and post-war peiiod'p, omitting th . 
fnter^L^ryears. Occasionally, hCwever, it has been necessary to 
rS^to ^ feature of the war period in order to explain the 
situation which arose in 1921 and 19^2. . j • i j- # 

10 In 1910 twelve million tons of coal were raised in 1^“^^ ° 
iU. in ^ were exported, 

The market for coal in j^gtt internal consumption (inclua- 

India before the war. . ggai) was nearly 10 million tons 

of which only S'S per cent, was imported. Four-fifths of thym- 
ports were British coal. Theie was little change “ , 

1912 and 1913 new featuies came into prominence, 
ind Sian coal lost ground to their competitors By 1913 the 
exports of Indian coal had dropped to three ^ 

tons while the imports of foreign coal had risen_ 

8b8 boo tons of which less than one-third was British. Both Japan 
and Australia sent larger quantities of coal to India, but the most 
noteworthy fact was that the imports of South 
fnm 18,{W0 tons in 1910 to 1T6,000 tons m 1912 and to -^(i.OOO 

toM in 1913. It in these AmS 

railway freight on export coal was first granted by the South Alnc^ 

Eailwly administration. An increase in the ^XlS 

of the Indian market, however, fully compensated for the decline 
in exports and the increase in imports The domestic consumption 
in 1913 exceeded 14 million tons — an increase of more than 4U per 
cent, in three years— while the output of the ,3 

over 16 million tons or hy more than a third since 1910. It could 
Soot H said, therefore, that foreign competition had seriously injured 
the mdustry. 

11, From 1916 to 1920 the imports of foreign coal only once 
exceeded 50,000 tons and were therefore 
ci^jiiditioiis U6gligiM©, while the exports of Indian coal 

fte Indian coal market averaged 600,000 tons a year during tlie 
during and after the war, jj^iaq-agnnituxi. During the first yeara of 
'llef)^ir the output of & Ind ian mines increased comparatively 

* The figures giveu as the nett internal wnsumption in any year is 
.arriTOd at by defecting {rwa the coal i-ais^ in India m that year the coal 
; ■ . Serted vm anwlletrance Of 12i per oenfc. for wasta^ and colliery consmni^ 
and Bv' adding -idle imparts. The ^ re-exports MTe not been dednctecl 
m of foreicn coal transhipped direct, from 
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slowly, and readied 18 million tons in 1917, bnt tlie three 
following yeais witnessed striking changes. Production soared 
to nearly 21 million tons in 1918 and to 22|- million tons 
in 1919, and then as suddenly dropped hack to 18 million tons in 
1920. There was an intensive and growing demand for coal in India 
during these years, at first for munitions and later for the new 
industries, which endeavoured to establish themselves during the 
boom period, and prices moved steadily upwards. In 1918 and 

1919, moreover, the mines were raising far more coal than the 
railways could transport and the stocks in the collieries rapidly 
accumulated. In 1919 and 1920, the East Indian and Bengal 
Kagpur Railways despatched only 30 million tons of coal, though 
37 millions of tons had been raised in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
in these two years. By the middle of 1920 industries were 
threatened in many places with an actual shortage of coal, and the 
situation was aggravated by the export of 1 J million tons of coal in 

1920. In June 1920 the Government of India felt it necessary 
to prohibit the export of Indian coal except under license, and 
subsequently at various dates in 1921 to prohibit altogether the 
export of coal to the Straits Settlements, to Aden and to Ceylon. 
Meanwhile the shortage of shipping had at last been made good, 
and high prices attracted to India foreign coal from many different 
countries. More than three million tons of coal were imiported 
into India in 1921 and 1922, and as the domestic consumption of 
^oal during these years was about 36 million tons, the imports 
supplied 8|- per cent, of the demand. 

12. The sudden invasion of the Indian market by large quantities 
- 1 X foreign coal may bave alarmed the indus- 

from^sls^to became evident that imports 

on the scale of 1921 and 1922 were a transient 
feature, due to entirely abnormal conditions. The imports dropped 
to a little over 600,000 tons in 1923 and to less than half a million 
tons in 1924 and 1925. The exports which had dropped to 77,000 
tons in 1922 have been slow to recover, and in 1925 amounted only 
to 216,000 tons. Meanwhile the output of the Indian mines which 
had been practically stationary from 1921 to 1923 at between 19 
and 20 million tons rose to an average of 21 million tons in 1924 
and 1925. The ifott annual consumption of coal in India is now 
approximately ISJ million tons of which only 2| per cent, is 
imported coal. It is important to make it clear that Indian coal 
has for the last three years supplied a larger proportion of the 
Indian demand than it did in 1911 and 1912 when, for practical 
purposes, the only foreign competition was from British coaL Soutib 
Africa now supplies about two-thirds Of the imported coal and the 
United Kingdom a quarter (mostly Welsh steam Coal for bunkering). 
xha^Huports from countries are negligible. 

M^ij The brief survey of the development of the IndiMt 
|i, industry contained in the la^t 

graphs will suffice to show that W ImnnJ 

lllj ^ mwbty whicA 

IHj {! , , , . . < 
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ol coal' inlo Burma au^ Madras by sea, 
IT aud T. 

rli il,s" J. M l-i .1 4 * x-^ 1 1 H 4 t J fe 5 i I 4 % ^ I ^ I ! I 


..,“dLay Xa i Ske. eou«««, the price of Indian cod hoe 

lallen bac/ to a point not fal abore the pre™ * 

rail wavs are now able to tiansport all tbe coal that the mines can 
oaII Tn these circumstances the adHitional market, which protection 
S!n aive t “otSo "a.n 2i per cent, of rrhat the indnet^ already 
Kas^ It may, liowevei, be aigued that perceBtages i elating to ibe 
whole of India aie misleading, and that though foieign competitmn 
is uufelt in the greater part of India, there are 
maikets wheie it constitutes a real dangei against which “^suies 
should be taken. Of snch markets there aie Mels 

the ports of Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and Karachi ^Iv 

in their vicinity which coal can leach more easily and cheaply 
through the port than by an all-rail route. In Ae 
it is admitted that foieign coal cannot compete. We shall examine 
tbe circumstances at all these ports* . ^2 4 . 1 . 0 . 

14. Tbe representatives of tbe Mining 

Mining Association admitted tbat little was 
The market for coal in feared from foreign competition in 

Burma and Madras. Madras and Burma^ and it will suffice to 

state succintly the actual facts. In Burma foreign coal was aW 
44- per cent, of the total consumption from 1910 to 1912 and about 
7 per cent, from 1912 to 1914. After the war the imports were as 
high as 36 per cent, in 1921-22, but steadily dimmphed to o 
pel cent, in 1924-25 with a slight increase to 7 per cent, in the nine 
months ending in December 1925. Indian coal has now entirely 
recaptured the share of this market which it lost temporarily in 
1921 In Madras foreign coal was little more than 1 per cent, ot 
the imports by sea in 1910 and 1911 and about 4 per cent, in 1912 
and 1913. For three years after the war the percentage of foreign 
imports ranged from i5 to 25 but dropped to 8| in 1924-25 and to 
.^4 in the last nine months of 1926. In this case also ihc pie-wai 
position has been re-established. The consumption of sea-borne 
Madras and Burm 5 i, both before and a|ter the war, has 
averaged about 800,000 tons a year, and the qaantity of foreign 
coal impottcd uo more tban 50,000 tons or 6|- per It is 

evident that Indian coal can have little need of special assistance 
ia either provinee, i It follows that only in Bombay and Sind is 
(»,qi.peti«on f^xjqq^ly felt and the tiireumstances of these 

'"^f'ifllK’ &e' foto yeaxS itomadiately pxecefflhg the* war the sup- 
' ^ ■ The Bote'bry pjic® of Opal which reached Bombay 


to 1,200,000 
per cent. CM^thy 
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sea and only 5 per cent* by rail. During tbe first half 
of tbe period tbree-quarters, and during tbe second half ^ tbree- 
fiftlis of the supplies were Indian coal. Tins weakening of 
India’s bold on tbe Bombay market was mainly tbe result of 
beavy imports of South African coal wbicb rose tioin an average 
of 18/500 tons in 191041 and 1911-12 to an average of 186,000 tons 
in tbe next two 3 "ears. During tbe war tbe^ imports of foreign 
coal were negligible after 1915, but tbe restrictions on shipping bad 
•another striking result, for tbe shipment of coal fiom Calcutta to 
Bombay was suspended altogether for three years. During tbe 
seven years from 1914-15 to 1920-21 about 1,100,000 tons of coal 
reached Bombay annually and more than three-quarters came by 
rail, while for four ^’'eais^ in succession the rail-boine coal vas 
more than 90 per cent, of the aiiivals. The yeais 1921-22 and 
1922-23 were marked by a revival of foreign imports on an unprece- 
dented scale. In these two years, out of a total tonnage of nearly 
2f million tons, two-thirds were foreign coal and only one-third 
was Indian, The three following j^ears of ihe quinquennium 
witnessed two changes — a marked decrease in the eoii'^umption of coal 
and a gradual recovery of the market by Indian coal. The total 
consumption, which before the war was about 1,200,CH)0 tons a year, 
has averaged little more than 600,000 tons during the last three 
years, while the proportion of Indian coal rose to about two-fifths 
in 1923-24 to one half in 1924-25, and to three-fifths in the first 
nine months of 1925-26. The nett result is that Bombay now takes 
•only half the quantity of coal which she required before the war, 
and the Indian mines supply very nearly the same percentage of 
ihe total as they did in 1912 and 1913. 


16. The decrease in the consumption of coal at Bombay is 
attributable not to any decline in industrial 
Displacement of coal activity, but mainly to the displacement of 

hydro-electricity and fuel oil. In 
hydro-eleotrxoxty. cotton mills in Bom- 

bay City and Island all of whieli used coal as their sole souice of 
power. In 1924-25, 61 mills used hydro-electricity as their main 
«ou?ce of power, 23 used fuel oil either as their main source of power, 
« 3 j fes fubsidiary purposes, while the number of mills stiU dependent 
entirely upoti coal w?is only 17, Most of the mills_ using hydro- 
■eletiricity, however, used also considerable quantities of coal for 
fhe production of steam for heating, diyiug and bleaching. These 
figures were supplied by the Millowners’ Association. The Bom- 
bay Chamber of Cqmmerce informed us that, apart from the mill 
industry, they were uot aware of any important industrial ooneems 
in Bombay that were consumers pf coal. The power snppMed by 
-the Tata Hydro Electric Companies in 1924-25 was the equivalent 
bl 'between 300,000 and 400,000 tons of coaCt while the imports of 

I* 1^17 to 1919-20. i I J ' 

^ Ai^oelMiou stated one feto of p raWalenf 

to 660-8 to tke iwe of coal 
In 1924-25 supphod 250 m k m 

fins basis we Have the QUaixtiiv of coal dispiab^d. 
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le same year amounted to 60 million gallons or about 
wbicb may be taken as equivalent approximately to 
of coal. Euel oil is used not only by cotton mills and 
ial establishments, but also in bunkering ships (40,000 
5-24), and on the Great Indian Peninsula Raiiway 
in 1924-25), The completion of the new hydro-electnc 
under construction will lead to a further diy)lacement 


of coal by electricity, but may not affect the import figures ap- 
preciably. Nine-tenths of the increase in power capacity is 
Lrmarked for use by the Eailways in the electrific^ion of the 
suburban lines. But on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway oil 


suburban lines. But on the Great Indian Peninsula xtanway oii 
fuel is used on all suburban trains and in most of the main line 
trains up to Igatpuri and Kasara. It appears from the evidence 
given by the Agent of the Bailway before the Coal Committee that 
after electrification the oil burning locomotives will be transferred 
to sections of the line moa:^ remote from Bombay. The coal timt 
will be displaced is therefore not coal which comes to Bombay by 
sea, but coal which crosses India by rail and never reaches Bombay 
at all. In 1913-14 the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway imported 
279,000 tons of coal into Bombay by sea, but none since 1921-22. 
Most of the coal used by the Bailway is now drawn from its own 
colliery at Kargali in the Bokaro coal field and transported by rail,, 
bnt very little of it actually reaches Bombay. 

17. In a later paragraph we shall give our reasons for belieting’ 
that, with rates and prices at their present 
Tlie market ig niuch more 

or CO m om ay. ground to oil and hydro-electricity, but on 
the other hand it does not seem likely that many of the consumers, 
who have abandoned the use of coal, will return to their first alle- 
giancov 'l^e Bombp^y coal market requires 600,000 tons of coal 
annually, of which three-fifths is supplied hy Indian mines and two- 
fifths from abroad. The market which might he captured cannot 
he put higher than 250,000 tons. Of this quantity, however, about 
150^000 tons is used for bunkering, or is re-exported as cargo, and 
it is by no means certain that the imposition of a protective duty 
would enable the Indian mines to secure the whole of this hranch 
of the ttade. Coal is sometimes transhipped from vessel to vessel 
without being landed, and in such cases, though duty is paid in 
the wtalreey a rebate of seven-eighths is subsequently granted* 
liKd cf coal so ^an^Mup ed at Bomba|y xn .192® was 40,009 

aUd |f ah increase in the aUiy were follo'^ed % an increase in 
ii# is probable that shipowners would resort to this prac- 

^00 lOh a more extensive scale. It is still more probable that, if 
prices went ^up, fe^er ships would hunker in Bombay, for the 

fe not amenable to oo^xon dud^has often 
^i*^^‘alt|rnatiye ^ burfcifegiat a cheaper At a time^ yrhen 

I ’ the sKipping is passing through a period of extreme depres- 
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tlie capturable market in Bombay, and as tke re-exports amounted, 
to 51 ,000 tons in 1925, it is clear that protection could not give tbe 
Coal industry an additional market in Bombay for more than 
200,000 tons, and quite possibly tbe actual increase in tbe sales of 
Indian coal might be substantially less than this figure. 

18, Before tbe war tbe great bulk of tbe coal wbicb reached 
Karachi by sea was imported for the use of 
Pre-war iiMorts of the North Western Railway. The figures 

North“*msto‘Eaflw*a/. supplied by tbe Agent of tbe Railway are 

as follows: — 


i 

Imports by spa op railway com 


Indian. 

Foreign. 


Tons 

Tons. 

1910 11 ...... . 

303,205 

.. 

191142 ....... 

192,809 

. 

1912 13 

292,644 

27,326 

191344 

283,682 

165,394 


The quantities of coal passing through Karachi for railway use 
before the war were therefore substantial, and in two post-war 
years — 1921-22 and 1922-23 — ^they were on a similar scale, 371,000 
tons of foreign coal being imported on Government account in the 
former year and 317,000 tons in the latter. The post war imports 
were due, however, to temporary causes which have now ceased to 
operate, and the Railway Administration no longer imports coal 
by sea- As early as J anuary, 1914, trials of oil fuel were commenced * 
on the Karachi section of the line, and, the results being satisfac- 
tory, oil fuel had come into general use on the railwav by the middle 
of 1918 for a distance of 200 miles from Karachi. In 19^25, 
65,000 %*ns of fuel oil (estimated to be equivalent to 117,000 tons 
0# BeA^ eofl) were consumed by the railway and no coal was 
imported by sea, ^*The coal required for the sections of the railway 
more than 200 miles from Karachi must, therefore, have been 
transported by rail. 

19. The coal (other than railway coal) imported into Sind before 
The market for coal tbe war was used maiidy for bunbem^ 
at KaracM before, supplied also the industrial needs or Kamdhi 
during and after the and its vicinity. The market though Small" 
was growing rapidly, and the imports by sea 
increased from less than 60,000 tons in 1910-11 to more than 120, OTO' 
tone in 1913-14. During the first three years of the period, the- 
proportion of Indian coal was more than three-quarters, but drop- 
ped to two-thirds in 1918-14 owing to larger imports frcm South 
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tmisporied by lail. . tbe coal 

foreagB coal year, of 

'^d TrTlfkelv to Sied 200,000 tons in 1925-26.* The proportion 
oflmban cSl wlucb was neaily tluoe-flftbs in l‘) 21-22 dropped 
tC a Mtle nle than a qnaitei il 1922-2d, lose again to ^cp-fltths 
m tbe next two years and sbonld be more than one-balf in tbe 
™t year. In this case also Indian coal is gradnally recovering 
Se predominant position which it held before the war. 

‘in 'Karachi is not yet a laige industrial centie and most of 
.0. Karachi no ^y^ ,, Spotted there is used for bunker- 

The piesent mg-rkefc for Statistic b CitB not iot any 

coal at Karachi. 1924-25, but in that year tiae 

coal bnnkered was 115,000 Us out of 179,000 tons i^Po^ed so 
that the coal retained for internal consumption was only 64,000 
twi In the first nine months of 1925-26, the bunker coal Was 
96 000 tons as against 159,000 tons imported. The bunkering o 
Indian and of foreign coal is not recorded separately and it must 
be presumed that the proportmn of each is the same a-® 
fiffuxes The total imports from foreign countries cannot be put 
hfgher than 100,000 tons a year, out of which 60,000 tons would he 
hunker coal. At Karachi, as at Bombay, bunker coal is sometimes 
transhipped direct from vessel to vessel and in such cases it escapes 
the import duty. The quantity dealt wi+h in this way in 1924 
was 22,000 tons, and still larger quantities would no doubt be 
■tfahshipped if the sinty were raised. Probably not more than halt 
the bunker trade could be captured if a protective dn^ were 
imposed. The increase in the sales_ of Indian 
which might result ^rom protection, is therefore limited to 70,000 
tons of which 80,000 tons would be bunker coal. 

21. We have estimated that protection might increase the sp-les 
of Indian coal at Bomba;^ by 200,000 tons 
and at Karachi hy 70,000 tons. The im- 
ports of foreign coal in Madras and Burma 
iifiight be extinguished, altogether and these 
amoiint at pre'Sent to about 50,000 tons a 
fe*i, The iaicrease in output which protection can give is therefore 
•5*6 more than 320,000 tons, which is 1-7 per cent, of the total 
share of the Bihar and Beng^ coal min®, who 
if S‘O0i.4w tons., 

-qo!i|lel|s in I925i' ww 18| miliou ^s, and 
de'ducted ,on aooount of Wantage And colliffi^ 


lacrease m the market 
to Itidito coal which 
teoteotdT© CKmld 
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figure, for less of tlie bunkering trade may be captured than we 
bave estimated. We shall iio\^ turn to the effect of protection 
upon pi ices. 

I 22, The Coal Committee found that the best Jharia coal (usually 

known as selected Jharia) w^as the type of 
The Cl f cost of the Poal most closely lesembling the 

best Jhana coal at the ^ ^ i i i ±-i 

Indian ports ooutii All 1 C an coai which constitutes the 

bulk of the impoit^ and therefoie most likely 
to displace it. The \yhole of our discussions with the lepreseii- 
tative-. of the Indian Mining Association and the Indian Mining 
^ Fedeiation pioeeeded on this basis, and it is desiiable to adhere 

,, to it. The price of this type of coal was stated to be Es. 6-8-0 

a ton at the pithead at the time evidence was taken, but it has 
since fallen to Es. 6 a ton, which is the figure given by both the 
Federation and the Association after the Government Eailway 
contracts had been placed. In older to ascertain the price payable 
at the overseas Indian ports it is necessary to add the transport 

f charges which have to be incurred up to arrival at destination. 

The Coal Committee found that the transport charges, other than 
the sea freight, amounted lo Es. 5-2-6 a ton and with the rebate^ 
subsequently sanctioned th s sum is reduced to Es, 4-8 made up 
■ as follows: — 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Eailway freight (nett) 

. 8 

0 

6 

Calcutta port charges 

. 0 12 

0 

Grading fee . . . 

. 0 

1 

0 

Wastage at 2 per cent. 

. 0 

3 

0 

Insurance .... 

. 0 

3 

0 

Finance , . , . 

. 0 

4 

0 


Total . 4 

7 

6 



The MCining Federation would include in the transport charges an 
allowahc^ of 4 ahnas a ton to cover agency charges at destination 
and would rais0 the allowance for wastage from 3 annas to 5 annas 
a top. It appears from the oral evidence that the allowance for 
charges is intended to cover the cost of popularising Indian 
coal pt Botnbay and Karachi by propaganda work. The evidence 
suggests that it is only some of the colliery oiyners who find it 
necessary to incur this charge, which in any case is not part of 
the c.i.f. cost. As for the wastage we see no reason to alter the 
Coal dommittee^s figure which is accepted by the Mining Asso«^ 
ciation. The c.i.f. cost of the best Jharia coal at tho Yari 
Indian ports is arriyed at by adding to the pithead price 
transport cjiatges up to the time of shipment and the OTigfit 
which varies for each port. The following taWe^ givqa 
^st of selected Jharia at Rangoon, Madras, Bombay ai4 Karachi ? 
freighis given being the actual freight payaMe'^m Oc^her 






s, Ifefc 
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Rangoon 
Madras . 

Bombay and Karachi 


Puce f. 0 . b. 

Sea freight. 

Calcutta. 

Es. A. P. 

Rs. A. r. 

10 8 0 

4 0 0 

10 8 0 

5 0 0 

10 8 0 

6 8 0 


Cost c. 1 . f. port 
of destination. 


2^t the time the Coal Committee _ maae_ xneir 

(January 1925), the c.i.f . price o£ Transvaal 
Sea freights to Bom- coal at Bombay was Es. 19 a ton. The 
bay on coal from Cal- present c.i.f. price, as given both by tne 
ontta and South Africa, federation and the Association, is Es. 17 a 
thirds of the reduction is accounted for by a fall in the 
sS’freight on South African coal from 12 Shillings to 10 
a ton \he following table compares tbe sea freights from (a) 
Calcutta a nd jb) South Africa at various dates:— 

ISTormal rate as October 

Januaiyl925. estimated by the 

Coal Committee Novembei 1925. 


fCalcutta to Rangoon 
Calcutta to Madras 
Calcutta to Bombay or Karachi 
South Aftica to any Indian 


{fai estimating the freight normally payable on coal shipped from 
irihJnn+ta to <^her Indian ports, the Committee adopted what they 
belkved itbe the rates aWEich twelve months contracts could be 
tdaced and for Bombay this rate was 4 annas in excess of the 
'&utE African rale. Actually, however, the rates from Calcutta 
-to Bombay h%ve in two successive cold weathers been lower than 
the lites from South Africa, and no evidence has been 
which suggest thht on the average Indian Will be subject to 

from 'South Al»i|i'^ Wtei EingdoM. 


^ ©oaI Item a Bntish port wa? a m 
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84. Tke Coal Ooiamittee fomid tliat most consumers in Bombay i] 

Jpyicc obtsiiinsifol© for w^ould not jpurcbase tbe best Jbaria coal I , 

ft® best Jharia coal unle&s tbe c.i.f. price were lower tban tbe 
©.if. Bombay. C.i.f. price of Transvaal coal by 8 annas a * 

ton, and tbeir view is confirmed by the evidence we have taken. ‘ 

In the nature of the case the figure must be an average, and no i 

doubt there are purchaseis who would continue to buy South i 

African coal even if the difference in the price were as much as 
Ke. a ton or more. It is safe, we think, to say that with 
Transvaal coal at Rs. 17 a ton c.i.f., the best Jharia coal should 
soil freely in Bombay at from Rs. 16 to Rs. 16-8 a ton c.i.f. i: 

Aecoiding to information supplied by the Mining Association ' 

business was actually done at Rs. 16-4 and Rs. 16-8 in October 
1925, Since the c.i.f, cost of selected Jharia is Rs. 17 a ton, the 
collieries must reduce their pithead price by from 8 annas to Re. 1 
a ton in order to sell in Bombay. Prices and freights vaiy of 
course from time to time, and the prices we have given are illus- 
trative mainly. Their value lies in the fact that it is variations in [ 

sea freights that are most likely to affect coal prices in Bombay for j 

the next two or ^ree years, and that on the whole the freights from | 

Calcutta and from South Africa tend to rise and fall together. If | 

the sea freight from Calcutta went up and raised the c.i.f. cost I 

of the bewst Jharia coal to Rs, 18 a ton in Bombay, there would { 

p^biWy be a compensating increase in the price of South African i 

cnal and the relative position of the competitors would be un- j 

changed. 


!J6, It will be evident from the table at the end of paragraph 22 
Protection would not South. African coal_ cannot compete 


iiwarease the price 
Badiaxi coal except }h»s- 
iibly iu Bombay and 
Bind. 


seriously with Indian coal in either Madras 
or Burma for the Indian collieries can 
under-quote Transvaal coal by Re, 1-8 a ton 
in Madras and Rs. 2-8 a ton in Rangoon, and 
s^ill realise the same price at the pithead as for coal sold anywhere 
in India. It will be evident that the imposition of a protective duty 
not affect the price of Indian coal in either province, for it is 
already regulated not by the cost of importation but by internal 
competition. It follows a fortiori that prices will not be affected in 
any area in India that is more easily accessible from the coalfieldfj 
by an ail-rail route than from the sea. In such areas foreign 
coal stands no chance, and so long as the productive capacitjf 
of the Indian mines greatly exceeds consumption, an increase 
of less than 2 per cent, in the demand is insufficient to cause a 
general lise in prices. The only question that remains is whether 
in Bombay and Sind, prices are likely to go up as a result of 
protection. 


* A difference of Re. 1 in the c.i.f. price means a differeuDe of Rs. 
to the consnmer owing to the revenue duty of 8 aimas a too on imported 
coal. 







1 1 1 1 1 1 ^ 
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26. The Mining Fedeiation take the view that the duties they 
„ . propose misht result in an increase in the 

« p..c. raij-mg faom «« 1 ? a toB 

Bombay with the price accoiding to tlie quality oi tli6 coal, wliii© 
of similar coal at Madras -j^he Mining Association belieye that the rise 
and Eangoon would be small, and lecognme that an in- 

crease in prices may be nndesiiable in the interests of the Coal 
indnstry itself. The best evidence available on this subject is to 
be found in the actual prices at which business has been done 
in lecent months at Rangoon, Madras and Bombay. Indian coal 
already possesses in Eangoon the same advantage over imported 
coal as it would enjoy at Bomhay if a protective duty of Es, 2-8 
a ton were imposed, and in Madras the advantage which a duty 
of Re. 1-8 a ton would give. Bombay i^ a rather larger market 
than eithei Madras oi Rangoon and is a more important bunkering 
poit. It is very unlikely that, if foreign competition were elimi- 
nated, the colliery owner would be able to realize a higher pithead 
price for coal sold at Bombay than for coal sold at the other two 
poits. Figures supplied bv the Mining Association will illustrate 
this point and they aie tabulated helow: — ^ 


prices of selected Jharia at various ports. 


Rang'^on 


Madia«; Bomba;^ and Karachi 


0 . 1 . 1 price . 

Bednct sea freight . 

Other transport charges 
IJotal deductions . 

I 

pnise 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A 

F 


Rs 

A 

. P. 



14 

12 

0 

16 

12 

0 

16 

8 

0 

to 

16 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

5 

4 

0 

6 

8 

0 

to 

6 

4 

0 


to 












3 

12 

0 











5 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

B 

2 

0 





0 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

11 

10 

0 

to 

11 

6 

0 


to 












8 

14 

0 











B 


0 

6 

6 

0 ! 

4 

14 

0 






Th.eke figusea CGofirm tW statement of the Mining Association that 
j sales generally, though not always, leave the seller 

equivalent f.o.r, colliery price than other sales, sometimes 
8 par ton, sometimes Ee. 1, sometimes more. This vouW 

l' agply to (dj |»irt6, but more especially to BomWy and Earachi.” 
li/PkeypitWad coal sold at Ifedras was very nearly 

> OrdSiWlry pitlwd price of selected Jharia at fife fepe, 

i| ■iptl.lifeljorice of coal sold in Eangoon was less teinq|dr|i 1 

140. , 
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27. The iiatmal inference from the fignies cited in paragraph 
Es.tent to whicli pro- impobitxoii of a piotective 

tection might raise the duty might he followed by an increase in 
pnce of coal m Bombay the‘ pi ice of Indian coal at Bombay and 
I and Rarachi Kaiachi of fiom 8 annas to Re. 1 a ton.^ 

It IS doubtful, hot^e^er, whether the price of bnnkei coal could 
be increased without diiymg aw^ay tiade, and the prodnceis would 
piobably find that it paid them best to leave prices xinchanged in 
ordei to make sure of capturing the maiket. In that case the 
higher price would he paid only by the domestic con&nmei. It 
IS not certain that even he would haye to pay moie, bnt at the worst 
.the rise in the price should not, on the average, exceed 12 annas 
I a ton. It may he asked whether the competition of fuel oil and 

hvdro-electrieity might not of itself suflSee to prevent any increase. 
We do not think that this factor will come into play. It is not 
necessarv to go deeply into the question, bnt all the information 
» supplied by the North Western and Great Indian Peninsnla 

I Eaiiwrays, by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the Mill-owners’ 

j 4i0S0oiation and Messrs. Tata and Sons, Limited, points to the eon- 

I elusion that, with coal prices at their present level, an increase 

^ of about 12 annas a ton would be insufficient to induce such indus- 


?■ l ih I 


Ui,, 


Irial concerns as still use coal to incur the capital expendituie 
necessary for the conversion of their plant. This is also the view 
of the Mining Association and Federation. 

i 28. Our survey of the conditions affecting the Indian Coal 
industry has led us to the conclusion that 
Eifect of pmtection on the imposition of a protective duty might 
India^n^coal^^ increase the sales of Indian coal by some 

300,000 tons a year ('i c., by less than 2 per 
cent.), that the price in Bombay and Eaiaehi to domestic con- 
sumers might be raised at tbe most by about 12 annas a ton, and 
that in the rest of India prices would not be affected. The coal 
f^lained for domestic consumption at these ports is not more than 
half a million tons in all As the annual sales of Bengal and 
Bihar coal amount to 16 million tons, the increase in the average 
price received by the mines would be about 4| pies a ton. It is 
freun these figures that the consumer has little to fear 
from protection, ijiud the producer equalL Btlle to hope Where 
the conditions are such as prevail in the Indian Coal industry, 
protective duties are all but impotent whether for good or evil 

29. Before concluding this Chapter it is necessary to mention 
Probability of iacreas- briefly two points which will be more fully 
ed sales of Indian coal at discussed in Chapter III bnt oaunct 
altogether be ignored here. The mine- 
^ owiieis contend that, though they have to 

be remembered tbat Ibe pHc^ <|noted m paragraph S6 ftite 

grant of tbe rebates ^Mcb (maknng allowance for tbo 
im or r^uce tbe cost of transport by 11 annas a toil, fbe ib- 

orease to in tbe text i$ not, therefore, an increase^ tbe 

f rioes actually Iplw but an increase over the l^pee wWqb 




J .i 










.1 i; 
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accept Es. 16-8 a ton c.i.f. for tie best Jbaria coal sold in Bombav 

TrlnJvo?/^^ 1 18-8 a ton, for it is better tlan 

iransYaal coal and as good as Natal coal wlucli costs at least Es. 18 

^ present customs duty is 

tbi? question at once suggests itself wbeflier 

Bombay and Earaclii are not likely to 
difference jprotection is witbkeld?^ A 

‘j ^ to reduce tbe imports of 

ricentiviaiitmT^d^'^''^® Proportions, and tbe^ rebates 

a ton Vbiif tile Indian mines an advantage of 11 annas 

itlwishS Jf 1925. In addition, tlie 

n-f mi i;+ ^ Grading Board gives the purchaser a guarantee 

of quality which previously did not exist. 11, in fact tfe Indian 

mine-owners claim it 

is. It should rapidly displace South African coal. In that Sse 

Ji!”* ““ " S'*"** 

30. We have said that protection might raise the price of 
CouHiuner's view of a SSraTon 

ns© in the price of coal a ton, and this is correct from the 

due to a protective duty, pyodncer s point of view. It makes no 
■n tn . n difference to him whether the dntv is "Rfa 9 
or Es. 10 a ton, for once the price reaches the level deteminS W 

mlemal cmpetilion it go' no higl„. 

£.»°tX”S‘ftft;rS^-, .“S’- anty woniaS^ ?£ 

importation ot the best Welsh si earn coal impossible and a pati 
sumer who required that quality would certainly not agree Vat the 
only difference to him was 12 annas a ton. The rep^ of tb! 
presentatives of the Coal industry would DresuLbFv\?+b * ®" 
^^e of imported coal he will be alle to buy equally^g^d o^b^ttS 
Indian coal at the same price. The argument Ly haViL forS 
when the consumer uses South African coal at present but it i. 
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CHAPTEE III, 


Proposed Protectire Duty on all Imported Coal. 

31 . la this Chapter We shall diseass the proposal that protectiYe 

Questions considered shoald_ be imposed on all imported 

in Oiiapter III. coal irrespective of the country of origin. 

j j_i of duty proposed by the Mining 

fad Mining Association ^ first he considered, 

and +Tia grounds on which protection has been claimed 

Dostnnnp “^8* ^>6 taken. We shall 

rehn+A nn IV the question of the South African railway 

dtmaL W Chapter we shall deal with the 

been raised of anfair competition lias not 

32. The proposal pat forward by the Mining Federation is that 
Bates of duty proposed duty of Es 5 a ton should he imposed on 

tjon. * ming Fedeta- Natal and Transvaal coal imported into 
, IT- I^dia, and a duty of Es. 10 a ton on all 

otner coal. It will he desirable to explain how these rates have 
been arrived at, and this can best be done in tabular form. The 
Bgnres are as follows : — 


Eaising cost of coal 
*i flowanee for profit 


Es. A. P. 


J’air sdling price of second class coal . 

jCifierence between the price obtainable foi 
second class coal and the best Jharia . 


Fair selling price of the best Jhana at the 
pithead 

Sea freight to Bombay and Karachi . 

Tra^port charges other than sea freight after 
allowing for rebates recently sanctioned^ 


^^nd^'^KM^^h'^ Jharia in Bombay 


Present c.i.i price of Transvaal coal in Bom- 
bay and Karachi . 


»aty required on South African coal 




5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

4 

14 

0 

22 

2 

0 

ir 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


8 ft ^ tore hi^ by 


r entrealL^tb©^©»>^^11?>Tv‘® fact that the best Jharia will not at 
veausse dm same priee „ Trawvaal coal but about 8 aimas less. 
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No reason for imposing 
a higher duty on coal 
other than South Afri- 
can 


The basis of the calculation is that Es. 9 a ton is a fair price for 
the best Jhana coal, and the nudeiiying assumption is that the 
industry is not lecemng fair tieatment if second class coal cannot 
be sold at a profit. The imposition of a duty of Es. 10 a ton on 
coal other than _ South Afiican is justified on the ground that 
Eritibh coal realizes in Bombay and Earachi a price higher than 
the puce of the best Indian coal by Es. 5 to Es. 10 a ton. If 
the best Jharia coal is to be sold in Bombay at Es. 22 a ton, the 
puce of British coal must be raised to Es. 29 a ton. Eortk 
country coal has actually been imported into Bombay at Es. 19 
a ton and the duty required is theiefoie Es. 10. 

33. The reasons advanced for subjecting coal imported from 
countries other than South Africa to a 
higher rate of duty cannot be substantiated, 
and are not in accordance with the facts 
T 5 , , . , . ^0^*1 which in the past has sold in 

Bombay at a pri^e higher W Es. 5 to Es 10 a ton than the price 
ox the best Indian coal is Welsh steam coal imported mainly for 

1 ^ 00 "^^^^*^" 1 ^ Welsh coal in November 

-D ^’*0 4 ! 23 shiliingb a ton, and it sold in Bombay e.i.f. 

at Es. 24 to Es. 25 a ton. Coal sold e.i.f. in Bombay at Es. 19 
a ton would cost about 15 shillings a ton f.o b. at a British poit 
which u as appiosimately the price oi ‘best Newcastle’ at the 
same date If the_ difference in piire between the two classes of 
r^itisii foal IS a fair nKle:s. of ilie diffeience in quality, tlie Noitli 
countiv coal fnnnoi be better than Nat<il coal which sells in Bom- 
bay at from Es. 18 to Es. 19 a ton, and if in fact its intrinsic 
qualitj were such as to make it worth more by Es. 5 a ton than 
isaml coal it must soon have ousted the latter, whereas the actual 
imports of this class of coal are quite small. In spite of the 
maiked foil in British prices dining 1925, British coal has gained 
no ground at the expense of South African coal, the imports from 
both countries being practically stationary. It is clear that a rate 
duty high enough to keep South African coal out of Bombay and 
haiachi would be effective against coal fiom all other countries 
except when the importer wants the very best steam coal for bunker- 
mwt ‘’peeial demand which India cannot 

34. The calculations underlying the proposed duty of Es. 6 a 
Critysm of ae pro- on South African coal are open to 
& “ various criticisms. In the first place, it is 

soua Afncan coiA not coirect to take the fieight hom Ca cutta 
to Bombay at Es 8-4 a ton fthe Coal Committee’s rate) if tL Sice 

17 a ton. When the OotoSe 
the fpejght from South Africa, was Es. 8 a top and the 
c i.l wm Pf ^ransyaal coal l|s. 19 a ton. The presSt freiSt 

“ a llW louth Africa, 


040-S. ’ wwi 
eulta c8(mtescff 
itojrisp apd faft 




fair cqppamsoB. the freight fr 
^ m than #6. 7 since both 
Leously. The duty rei^uire 
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lore been OTer-estimated by Re. 1-4 a ton. This, bowever, is a 
point ot detail and there are other and more fundamental difficul- 
ties. If a piotective duty of Rs, 5 a ton is imposed on all imported 
coal, the Indian producer will not (as the Federation admit) be 
able to sell the best Jliaria coal in Bombay for Rs. 22 e.i.f. 
BombaT, and we have shewn in the last Chapter that internal 
competition is likelv to keep the price in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 17 a ton. The Federation pistifv their proposal on the giound 
that the rate of piotection should be fixed high enough to be 
effective even duiing peiiods when second class coal can be sold 
at a profit. “What thev mean is that, if internal conditions so 
changed that the best Jliaria coal could again command a pithead 
price of Rs. 9 a ton, a duty of Rs. 5 a ton would enable them to 
realize Rs. 22 a ton in Bombav. To this argument there are at 
least two leplies. In the first place, it would be a very serious 
burden on other industiies in India if the pi ice of coal again rose 
to tne level suggested, and the very existence of some of them would 
be endangered. In the second place, if the best Jharia coal sold 
at the pithead foi Rs. 9 a ton, the coal industry would be exceed- 
ingly prosperous and would stand in no need of protection. The 
Federation implicitly admit this in their representation to the 
Board, for after pointing out that the importation of foreign coal 
is only partly responsible for the depression in the Indian coal 
trade and that theie have been other causes at work, they say 
Had the other depressing factors been absent, probably there 
would have been no need for protection 

35. The truth is that the conditions of the Indian coal industry 
Impossibility of fixing impossible to fix the scale of ^ro- 

the rate of duty on coal tection with reference to a ‘ fair ’ price, 
on the basis of a fair That can always be done so long as tbe 
_ domestic output is only a fraction of tbe 

total consumption and the price is regulated by the cost of im- 
portation. In such cases it is necessary to determine what is a 
Sitir priqs for the Indian manufacturer, and it is usually possible 
to raise the price by the amount of tbe duty imposed. But where, 
as in the Coal industry, the domestic output is already more than 
97 -per cent, of the total consumption, and the price throughout 
except^ in two small areas, is regulated solely by intetnal 
^iapeiitiott, it* is useless to determine a fair ” price, because 
protection will leave prices unchanged. The Federation’s proposal 
of a duty of Es. 5 a ton implies a misconception of what protec- 
tion can do for an industry and what it cannot. There is no 
magic efiloacy in protection, and protective duties can operate 
only when certain conditions are fulfilled. In th« ease of the 
«6al industry, it is only in Bombay and Sind that a protPctf^e 
1^7 could raise prices, and even there the present price of the 
i^Mharia coal is only a little below the level at Which intern^ 
must in ‘any case hold it. It is for this reason tl^t 
investigaiing the cost of prodtictiott> 

IS for liw that the Mining Association have lijnitoft Moir 

proposals lo.f^^OP^on of a proteetivo duty of i-B a 4oa 


ffoposals 
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m addition to the existing Revenue duty of 8 annas a a 

duty at tlia jjt, woM d.> for the indl,^ eat 

do, and would provide some margin against the eontinffenev +I 1 J+ 
steps might he taken by South Africa to counteract t£ dutv W 
lowering the price. With Transvaal coal at Rs 19 a tl c i 7 
duty paid, the best Jharia coal could be sold in Bombay at Rs' i« 

Wtition is concerned Sh inal 

Tl iF price as low as Rs. 16-8 or Rs 17 a ton 

thinkfi* 

36. Both the Mining Federation and the Mining Aesociation 

Depression in tlie Coal ■ ^ stress on the fact that the Coal indtistrv 
industry. is passing through a period of depression 

been forced to .hut ZZ" ZT 

‘nSf ^pr.^iLr fetS 

.. not, th,y the chief cause of StadS^y’, iSG 'J™ 

StlSfSt wa“d;“I 

yhioh it cannot cie.^ '*‘“‘ aUe-riate the diseaeo 

37. The fall in the price of opal during the lart two year, ha. 

Reasons given for dec- -n-r ^’^^stantial. Between 

lining coal prices. November 1923 and November 1925 the price 

Jhari/and S clZ ^^^gtgf fro/Ss '^8 1 

2nd class Jharia from Rs. 6-8 to R^ ?« » 

their representation the Minino* T? /i 4 .* P^3:‘3»graph 5 of 

Kfrer?aii'm£k1tT for'\d^^' estifn SarVi%haTthe 

pi^ni^ How prices. ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ responsible for the 

‘ ®''"®rseas markets and the bunker 

Indian coa/l than thev did 

■ tipar, and it is also tirtht^^^^^ 

lal concerns which were purchasers 
to exist. But it is not 
I the total demand for coal in India, 
^al consumption has been higher 
& the follow. 


fj. 
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nig statement the quantities of coal I’aised in Bengal and Bihar, 
and the quantities despatched by the East Indian and Bengal 
Nagpur Bailways ai’e given for the last 8 years — 


It will be seen that the output of coal was higher in 1924 than in* 
any previous year except 1919, and higher in 1926 than in any 
year except 1918, 1919 and 1924, but whereas in 1919 less than 
15 million tons were despatched by rail, more than 16 million 
tons were despatched in each of the years 1924 and 1925. The 
stocks at the collieries have admittedly diminished, and as there 
is njo evidence of an undue accumulation of stocks elsewhere, there* 
mttst have been a real increase in consumption not only as com- 
pared with the years 1921 to 1923, but also with the boom period 
from 1918 to 1920. The reduction in exports and in bunkering 
l^feeen more than counterbalanced by the growth of the intern^’ 

39. 'fhe chief reasbn why more coal is now consumed in India 

Reasons for iaoreased t/Z" ^ 

icottsteijitiion of ooaL oteel industry. During the last two or 

,,, . three years the exports of pig iron have 

wpialy increased and are now an important braildf of Thdia’a 
fretgn trade- For every ton of pig iron exported from 14 to 1| 

coke ovens and blast furnaces; while 
of finished steel manufactured nearly 4 tons of coal 

•• ^om about 

to 300,000 fetts in 1925, meailafSi 
incn«#«W^jMnsumption of coal by 700,000 tons a v^rl ‘‘If 
he a at Jamshedpur had ceased .(sjnd.”;taiis 


Quantity of coal 
raided in Bengal 
xr and Bihar and 

Oiissa 

-Millions of tons. ; 

1 

Quantities of coal 
despatched by the 
East Indian and 
Bengal Magpnr 
Bailways. 

Millions of tons. 

1918 , 

! 

1 

190 

15*0 

1919 . 

, . . . . 20 9 

14*8 

19^.0 

16-2 

15*2 

1921 . 

17 1 

14*1 

1922 . 

17*0 

i3*l 

1923 . 

00 

i’-.. 

14*8 

1924 . 

19*1 

16*5 

1925 , 

f-j 

oc 

16*2 
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the niailvet and prices wmi]§ i « ^ been thrown upon 

ei/r ‘“I cSf 

'*1o'‘T"h,“;r Tf“^ “r ‘” 

s»r™'“ w rrns'tt‘‘'tio‘s’’s: 

oi the mines has increased^^still as lisen, the prodxictiTe capacity 

mdHstiy was exceedin^tyl^s^Lon.^^ ^921 tbi 

glowing, foieign supplies were^ uiiobtaiDaWA*^®™“'^ 
iiMng and the most sanguine steadily 

prospects of tlie future. ^The natuih aT^ entertained as to thl 
that veiy many new mines were opened and“Z ?^® 

^J'hi eol ieries was Tigorouslv trashed n!,^ n™ devdopment m the 
the number of coal mines in ^en^l ^ i ^e.t^een 1914 and 1924 
from 655 to 872,* while in the fatter 

were raised in 215 mines whth are Tilf ^oal 

for 1929 and presumably wer^Lt tul i I^®*nrns 

It has proved, as in many simSat cases tblT"®' 
future had been overrated, and that ^0 ™^ the prospects of the 
more coal than they could sell Tn +l ® produce much 
fall m prices was inevitable ' +l!e i circumstances a heavy 

tlie wagon shortagf % W " W bf 

«s much coal as tL mines co5ld rSse and'^''n T® move 

effectively on the market was restricted ”+w’ * '® ^^^ntity of coal 
petition for the coal that could £ ™ increased eom- 

where foreign competition is unfelt 

leyel. It not until the rail4I^^^^*^T4®^ artificial 
promptly to any colliery that asked for thM-n°°^^4 wagons 

between mines to secure orders beca-mA^^^^f^’ competition 

their natural leyel. " became intense and prices fell to 

41. The fact that productive capacity has fn-r +1.a +■ v • 

°’^*'^*ripped a growin<^ demf^d*™® 
tive capacity over demand suffleient OTmir.J ’ .l a 

not a saffioient ground a! x for protection, for in such 

«» p»i«K.. ^ ”■ a»e i, nlw,y, „■ S 

myoa o< a.ir om mMeolak”?' 

lie favourably situated and able to 'va£ ^ “‘S’l 

nature of the case ZrTmmt hi 4hf !’ 

come into existence but for the boom would never have 

nnder normal conditions They were stsl^A^^h”* +n°P® ®rirvive 
profits would be lirrrf i ?®^^ proippters 


Fronts wotilf? Kp « J3 It r 

at fheir present leyel thev caf^nf *^® 

W,fV#;W no oWK ISa at a 

M|Mte.cohseSce\ 
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the less efficient collieries to survive. But even if tkey are left 
out of account, it lias still to be sliewix whj tbe State should inter- 
vene on behalf of an industry which enjoys great natural ad- 
vantage > and is less exposed to foreign competition than almost 
any other industry in India. Before a valid claim to the imposi- 
tion of a protective duty on coal can be established, it must be 
shewn that special circumstances exist which entitle this industry 
to exceptional tieatment. One of the leasons suggested by the 
applicants for protection, the South African railway rebate on 
export coal we shall consider in Chapter lY. The others will be 
discussed in this Chapter. 

42 Ifeither the disappeaianee of the industiial concerns which 
js spiang up during the boom, noi the leduc- 

mduslrf ‘ to aiw f '-I '1''^ 

from the State. merely to the substitution of fuel oil for 

<^oal or to a decrease in the number of ships 
calling at Indian ports can give the Coal industry a valid claim to^ 
special State Assistance, Piotective duties cannot lestoie to an 
industry markets which have ceased to exist. The representatives- 
of the Coal industry, however, contend that the loss of the over- 
seas maikets^ to coal from other countries was the diiect result 
of the various lestiietions and controls to which coal traffic was 
sub]ected in the yeais following the war. In particular the 
export of coal came at a time when the shortage 
of Shipping was disappearing, and Indian coal must in any case 
have had a hard stiuggle to hold its own in the neutral markets 
ot Ceiion ami the t'^^tiaiis The emhaigo removed Indian coal from 
the lield altogether, and gave its rivals time to acquire a firm 
grip on these markets. The coal owners argue lhat, thouo'h the 
action taken was no doubt dictated by legard for the naiional 
inteiest, ^et in so fai as jujurv was inflicted on it, the Coal indus- 
^y has Aow a valid clam to special help. Shipments of coal to 
Bombay and Sind were not prohibited but were only permissible 
under licence, and the supply of railway wagons was inadequate 
and was stnctly contiolled, so that the coal trade with these 

^ double disadvantage. These conditions, 
If w were largely responsible for the dislike of Indian coal 

which grew up at Bombay and !]^rachi as well as in foreign ports 
and led consumers to prefer South African coal. ^ 

49. The embargo may be partly responsible for the displace- 
The embargo on coal ment of Indian coal in Ceylon and the 
ToZitl Settlements, but as sMprfifenta to 

ils on^col BomBay and KaracBi were not proBiHt^^ 

+1 not atfect these marfeets. The 

that the embargo vas imposed 
shottld not complain if he m 
”ow in prder to help iho Qoal,in- 
dn^ftf^. me nlea lacks cogency for at Bombay and KatSi Se 

^ w4l m ’ntarktet^ 
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iSfd elsewhere be safe- 

have to pay moie for the cSl thL hJ4 J 

-ay be, e prot^toe dutv on e„"el ie nrt oS’Kem “ ‘’“5' 

44. lie best Jharia eoal, it is claimed, is i ' ' 

coal,^yenonLmem wh 

*” a P-aiaaiS _..._ 

y«re at tff S wC 1?™™.°°^ “'"''P"* ‘° *»“’>»? “ «"«”» 
therefore needed until consumers hX!f* “^^essarw. Protection is 
worth buyine and car, r! f+ ^ W realized that Indian coaJl is 
obvious satisfactory quality. It is 

more than a temnorarv Pxr>Ad^^*^+ ®*^ted, protection is no 

disaBDear T-P r v need for wlaicli will soon 

uis^peai. jf the Indian mines could sell +T,,:. -k.,!! ^ • ® , 
in Bombay for Bs 17 n tnT, ^ Jharia coal 

at the pithead as they can for ooL snld'^ realize as high a price 
aad there woiBd beTJ dlfclfrr Tr, I anywhere else in India, 
at the same price if Transvaal coal 

was worth ReH more 

of the fact. Rnfortnnately he has still to he conyinced 

46. mate™ tie re.som te tie ‘ prejudice ■ mty be tW 

■a P? !••«- JL8uiom«'’k P “b “ ‘°j r' '“**■ ’ *“7 

W T, Karachi will not 

mxim Indian coal sent to Indian eoal in 4 ^^ 

B»b.y „a Sui ^„,„a, uud Hatal cd uSer4l^|e£ 

first rCase and Rs. g or Rs. ^8 a^nn Ke. 1 a ton in the 

teken by the Coal Committee and bv the^R * evidence 

definitely that, consumers in BomW aS S^nd^dfl 

bocanse tli6 snpplios wbiAli ^ ^ ^bind dislike Indian ooal 

M^or qna&lfoSr Hot what thev'LtrT “ often of 

ont if ^ ^^presonted to be* As tbe 

IbeiJar^. gmd ^<^^tinced 

B l** misz t»ri»u is 

^ — xcx — ... an.imgTOante paid to ensiga 

■” j-t-, * * 


Whatever they 

i. 

intrinsically snperior 
’ ■■ good as Ratal 
X ° content to pay 

a ton (this figure includes the duty 

rro T ’ 18-8 and Rs. 19 * 

pay more than Rs 16-8 a ton for the hi* 
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as s'4“ 4f 

in the mind of the purcha&er T?t,+ +1 l>e due to a prejudice 
coal cannot be explained in t'hi«! Indian 

which for many wars drew the bult'of +T.^^ deeply felt in markets 

and by who Sriit ‘ifaSSk'o'Sw 4 ? ®“f 

If they consider that Bengal coal is irTfeSL i ^ Mthmg else, 
must be because the coal they receiTOd^arin^V.?^®?®*^ 

markets in refent ^Srs hL Sefunsl’^f to overbeas 

of the Coal Committee » ™ + nnsatisfactory, for, in the words 

standard have suffered from ^the* maintain a high 

everything but the chance of immeSro^ffif R ^ ^ 
and unanimity of the feelino. Profit. But the depth 

Committee inkvery overseas*’ malw^®'^ by witnesses to the Coal 
Rangoon, cannot be^ accounted for excenTSh ^^''^^P^^^adras and 
evil had gone far, and that a co^sider!^^! supposition that the 
coal was leaving the port of Calcutta ^ of nnsatisfactory 

46 . Both the Mining Federation and the Mining Association 

, ®*p^tion of the endeavoured to account for the preiu 
p»)ndice* given br against Indian coal 

tion put to them was:— ®P®cific ques- 

fle?b/the''Sltio?aid^® Prejudice referred to is justi- 
to Bombay m recent years?^”^*^ actually sent 

T» iWMa-ion tha _ 

‘ »K.?«JS4r/ZSd;'4 ‘4™' 

^ , iess be admitted that iii neverthe- 

WS« %l a?S" ‘>“i 1820 4r. 

middlemen had no doubi to maC L generally 

and ship a mixture of different 5 ^ composite cargo 
to adjust prices. But the real 

espmenced By the Bengal is now 

position in Bombay is not ulffimtfS!ii*^ Jts 

‘ oiTOumstances but is 

,||| I ^WP* the part ot any tide tf d1 ®t*®*'innt on any 

I ; ^imh has captnrel a Silv ® ^ obmpetitioi 


■ s reply to the same (pdesticA is as 
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helped to create this prejudice. At this time, anybody 
— ^whether a Collieiy o-nner or not — who wished to ship 
coal was granted a licence, no check being put on quality , 
In_ this connection,^ the di£6.cult conditions under which 
ships were loaded in past years by reason of the uncer- 
tain and shoit uagon supply must receiTe serious con- 
sideration.” 


III! 


In oral examination these replies were to some extent amplified 
but did not become perfectly explicit, Something was said of the 
misconduct of the middlemen who handled the trade of the overseas 
markets, of the inadequate wagon supply which often made it im- 
possible to draw shipments from the most suitable collieries, and 
oi the restrictions to the free movement of traffic in the first four 
years after the war {e.g., the necessity of obtaining licences for 
exports to Bombay and Karachi), but it was not clearly explained 
how these restrictions had produced such unfortunate results. 

47. It will be seen that both the Federation and the Association 
Dissatisfaction with at^^ribute the unpopularity of Indian coal to 
Indian coal not due the poor quality of part of the coal shiDued 
ditioM in the post-war years, and the Federation 

and ioon T+ • /P<‘ffically mention the shipments of 191B 
and 1920. It is certainly probable that the ‘ prejudice ’ grew 
up then, and in 1921 and 1922, when foreign supplies again reached 
rtombay, purchasers were in a position to contrast the quality of 
Biitish and South African coal with what they hacl been receivino* 
from Beng’al. But in 1919 and 1920 Bombay was ffettin^ only a 

^ from April 

quantity of Bengal and Bihar coal tr^s- 
pcrted to Bombay by rail was nearly four times* as large as the 
quantity shipped from Calcutta to the same destination. If the 
quality ot the coal sent by rail had been satisfactory in all resnects 
.t » ™p„«bl, to bdieW ttat (k« coBdetoiatio/d i 

Bihar coal m Bombay would have been so hearty or so unanimous 
It would be unfair to suggest that the conditions of the early nost- 
war years had nothing to do with the unsatisfactory quality^ol the 
^dian coal supplies at that time. Unquestionably, both ke res! 
tr^ttOM 0^ sj^ppiag and the wagon shortage made it more difficult 

’fli »lM>rtag« ia particular led to 

i^a^ive ^ckihg at the mines and consequent deterioration of the* 
tmi stacked and was respnsihla also lor a reduction in the quantity 
of fost class cqal which could be marketed. But this is bv ao. 

wkak the t»o^bqdies» who rsmresent the coal 
of' ^ in Bengal and Bi&ati have been 

f ff the mines ek innoS 

^ -dsewhere. It 
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sufficient explanation of tlie ^ prejudice ’ tkat a few bad cargoes 
were shipped in the early daj's the post-irar period/^ The 
feeling against Indian coal is far too widespread and fai too deep- 
rooted to be accounted for in this way. It extends to every over- 
seas port to which Bengal coal was exported, but it is not W any 
means confined to these ports. Again and again during Hib 
BoarcTs enquiries mto steel and cement) -witnesses who receive 
their coal hj an all-iail route have complained of a marked 
deterioration in the quality of the Indian coal supplied to them in 
the first years after the war, and the consequent diffiexilties with 
which they were faced. During the first thxee years after the war 
the demand for coal was insistent, and an absolute shortage was 
constantly threatened. A good price could be obtained for almost 
any quality of coal, and the temptation to push sales at the expense 
of quality must have been vety great. It would seem that the 
temptation proved too strong for many suppliers, and that much 
indifferent coal found its w^ay to the various markets. If this be 
so — and w’e do not think the evidence permits any other conclu- 
sion— the mine owmers cannot fairly ask that the results of the 
mistake® made should be rectified entirely at the public expense or 
at the expense of the consumer. On the recommendation of the 
Coal Committee rebates have been granted which reduce the cost 
ot timnsporting coal to Bombay and Karachi by 11 annas a 
^ Grading Board has been established whose certificates 
should do much to satisfy inmorters that the coal they buy will 
be what it purports to be. These are the obvious measures for 
oveicommg the ; prejudice^ which is the only hindrance to the 
Iree sale of Indian coal in Bombay and Sind, and if the coal 
owners desire still further assistance, the onus lies heavily upon 
them to show that they themselves are not partly responsible 'for the 
unpopularity of Indian coai. W^e do not think they have succeeded 
rn doing so. 

If, aQ we believe, the dislike of Indian coal in Bombay and 
Unfairness of compell- Kaiachl is grounded not on prejudice but on 

A ft n ^ method of assisting the industry 

0|er#p by penalimng the consumer is not frie from objec- 

already explained tte increase in price even at Bombay and 
Karachi is likely to be quite small. It is worthwhile, however 
to remember what iihe consumer’s point of view may be. He turned 
T ^ beeanse he so often reoeiyed bsiditoal from 

1 not seem to him a good reason why the coal he prefers shonll'be 
de dearer^ or why he shoiild_ he coerced into buying the coal that 
fmrnd nnsatisfactory. It is hardly a suffioient reply to orgtje 


i,«qod nilai 


for Transyaar coal at t)res6nt. fhe IM S 
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a little persuasion but in every branch of tiade it is the business 
of suppliers to keep in close touch with their markets and take such 
steps as may be necessary to attract custom. It is not cleai that 
the Indian Coal industry has been fully alive to the needs of the 
mtuation, or sufficiently energetic in dealing with it. The Coal 
Committee in paragraph 120 of their Bepoit, aftei mentioning that 
tne number of firms engaged m the coal trade in the overseas"^ ports 
was small, wrote — 


“We cannot but think that this fact should have made it 
comparatively easy for the exporteis of Indian coal to 
renew touch with then old markets when the embaroo 
was lemoved had they taken energetic steps to that end 
immediately. If they had done so, they would have 
learnt at once of the dissatisfaction felt with the quality 
of Indian coal and ( ould have taken immediate steps to 
remove the prejudices which lapse of time has only 
made more deeprooted and consequentlj more difficult 
to eiadicate. We would strongly emphasise that, if the' 
exporters of Indian coal are to recover and to letain 
their overseas markets, they must endeavour to secure 
ciosei peisonal contact with those markets than they 
have had in the past. It is not necessary, and it would 
e very expensive for the trade, to have permanent 
representatives at the principal overseas ports, but if 
vmits were paid to those ports by representa- 

mutual advantage of both.” 


50. Our conclusion is that the Coal industry cannot fairlv ask 
Probable increase of government to do moie than it has alieadv 


xTODSDie increase of lu uo iiioie man it Jias alieady 

to ooal in the goo^ 

mtbo^ importers, 

case a f pd that, in the special circumstanceUf the 

assistance which mi^ht lay a burden on th<x 

oonsumer is unfair. But there is another asnecf 
n i*^^**®^ (already mentioned in Chapter II paraffranh 

It i- «»t UWy tkat iSpoTS ILS! 

Bombay and Sind will ever cease altogether, for there wfll 

® ^^0 have definite rfasons for prewil 

j a paiticuJtej, fpjrmgn coal. e.a.. the irnrimW-ii-wo ..-p pu. i..- .i. i*, 
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f 1 i i. ' t ! j f I did It h^in mmm as large m 

;!&q! last thr^® fydArt’ India* ^ during 

i« charges tayb bqto 
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Charges «p to the time ot shipment 4 B <i 

Sea freight . . , / , ' ' * « “ 

liEndiiiff cliarffos 

^ *^'******i 0 

tetf S S:„rffn:'trtir“S fr”- ae bander 

Committee, is about Es. 2-8 '’a ton ^ Tbl' 

brought by rail to a mill and union - charges on coal 

preexsely ifnown, but HoS sel°laVev!n" 
as low as Es. 6-8 a ton, the all-rail ron+o + freight 

be the cheaper and would certamlv b^Llf rt^^ 

jhiet &rp.t:t.”rof iT "• r 

m>l2 when the^ mJortTof aJd 

If the coal sent to these marS is ^ f-f ^cgl^gible. 

coal, It ■bhould not be very lono- with ni-lo ^ Transvaai 

before 100,000 tons of foreio-n'^ooTl ^ ^ j- ® present level 

But in that case tbe .“crSS bf Indian ooS'. 

not 300,000 tone but 200,000 tons for an incr. can give ie 

tons at the expense of foreig-n coal K 100,000 

IS given or withheld. ^ ^ probable whether protection 

it Dk 0 remaining reasons suggested for acnn,.,^• 

Nafaoaal importance of treatment to the foul • exceptional 

‘■ST^d^ssr-thST^' 

-—.-■ P'yyboh «h nn^®""! ^id^anT^S 

monthly averagrof the figures for January 1926 wTttTths 
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It IS unquestionably argument that, while 

be developed on an adZ?ate Lu resources should 

«se in an eme?Sency x^ifa “t may be ready for 

output of Indian coal h 21 Sortls'^r the annual 

case piotection caTiTin+ miuxon tons or S millions. In this 

Another plea put forward^ j worthy of the name, 

prices, second class coal cannot^e present 

tection_ is not givL, will dTsan^ ^ Pro- 

Tills line of argument admitiF^nf altogetlier. 

exceedinfflv douMfnl + 1 .™^** a answers. It is 

f.r ataU 

were sent to Bombay and KarSi 1 + ^ f coal 

ru Bengal and Bihar and S create ^ taken off the market 

ooal. _ The evidence we hZTuken \E second class 

oppq.site conclusion. It wL stated bwl ’ P°“*® an 

Mining Association that the BoLbavaL*-R® “Native of the 

met bv an increased productifn of ZH? demand could be 

the amount of first class S t which would leave 

mshed. This may very wel be lo TI.?!?-| 
between the price of fiJst and second c^Ls of ^ ^ 

difference Taryino* frnTvi ^;n <^iass coal means a percentage 

f Calcutta anTfecoad ekssToalt^^^^^ 30^23 

for price, in that area. But it is oiii+o 3'®°^ vaJite, price 

^^achi where the percentao>e ™ Bombay 

than 20 . Onlv first clast, ccoi difference to the consumer is less 
and it is qnite^ possible that stand the heavy freight ohiarge® 

be met hy a larger output of 

Sers. ““ JE ra 

coal. The second ohfecCf of?^'# f class 

in coal to he second class, and the onlv rc-x merit 

a sale at any time is became enoucfVrST 
cannot be raised at competitive prices ^ It 
Government to determine what qfialitv' of Lll impossible for 
and to find a market for fill xi.^x j "^ortli producins* 

, standard. ’ That is a matter which fSt hTleft't ^ih 

r economic laws. ^ ^^peration of 

OlTr* . /» rv 


62. proposal fe place a proteofiva*,h, 

Samm^ ot th. aat’*tli. *"* ”°a' “ *” **“ «»oolalion 

SrS.tSJfy Tie 




St a protective T T' Has not been made ont 

imported ooaL . first condition laid down bv the Piscal To™ 


mission 18 satisfied for the mdustr; 
otages, hut the second condition i^S possesses 
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JOal would not eiceed increase in 


■ one-third of that amount 
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this sense that the best Indian coal could even now be sold %« 
Bombay and Karachi in competition with South Afrit an coal at a 
price which would give the colliery owner the same pi ice at the 
pitheadj as for coal sold anywhere else in India, were it not that 
many consumers in these two cities will not buj it, unless its price 
is about Es. 2 a ton less than the price of the best Bouth Afiican 
coaL The best Indian coal is not in fact infeiior to the best Bcmth 
African coal, but the opinion of importers in the est of India is 
justified by the condition and quality ot much of the coal received 
from Bengal in recent years. It is for the niiiii^ owners to remove 
the prejudice of which they complain, and there im no reason why 
they should not succeed in doing so before long, now that coal certi- 
fied by the Grading Board when shipped fiom Calcutta receives a 
rebate which reduces the cost of transport by 11 annas a ton. The 
bad condition and quality of much of the coal shipped to Bombay 
and Karachi in recent years is attributable in part to the restric- 
tions imposed on coal traffic in the first years after the war, but 
is due also to the default of the coal industry itself or of some of 
its members. In these circumstances, it would be unfair to put 


is suffering is due not to any falling off in the demand for coal but 
pmncipally to oyer-rapid development — the result of a period of 
high prices. This depression is not in itself a sufficient reason for 


warrants such action. An increase in the duty would leave prices 
m the greater part of India unaffected, and even in Bombay and 
Karachi the maximum increase possible at present is about 12 
annas a ton* A protective duty on all imported coal is not, there- 
tore, open to attack on the ground that it would be a heavv burden 
^on industries. But in principle all measures which teni to raise 
the cost of fuel are prejudicial to industrial development, and 
shou|t not be taken unless the reasons for them are cogent and 

reasons we are unable to recominena tbe 
mposition of a protective dnty on imported coal generally. TIie» 

3»ll whether a duty on South African coal 

toft ground of unfair competition and 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I-roposed countervailing duty on South African coal. 

'U’,^ iT « 


68 . Prom tt. %”» m Append III it will be seen tlat fwo- 

o^j-p t 'is- “””Uy »t„trifS:tn^ s‘°3 Si: 

mdustiy. The mine owners 
from the Union Govern^ substantial assistance 

ifriran raHwa^s are the plertr^f sS 

develop the export trade iL c^oaffreichts o^th’ 'f 
said, have been so adiusted that i ° railways, it is 

at a rate which is uneconomic and^doM w conveyed to the ports 
port. The concession t^he evnort “f ,'^^r the cost of tJans- 

7 ®ry large part of the freio-ht paid on ^ rebate 

and the plea advanced is that tbio^nai coal that is exported, 

a subsidy. The cornnetitiim q * +t^ ^**1 indistinguishable from 
fair, and the Indian wal is entitSd is therefore nn- 

claim, it is nrged, would still hoS f i protection agaihj^ it. This 
were found for imposing a protective reasohs 

The tariff legislafion o^f many cou^rSs^ 

free entry, and L snhsidmed commodities are allowed 

defiStlly adJpSTotctioratS 

The Indian Tariff S inSdTl.lt ^ ^ot. 

eerted in 1899, which contemnll ^ section ( 8 A), in- 

vailing duty when hountied impositions of a counter- 

exportation of articles from othLTonlTries^and'tf 
by the Legislature should now be exercised ’ 

the ease which we have to examine end substance 13 

to explain what the facts arenas re<^ards the* 

rebate, .then to determine «« #1. “ African railway 

iftlkbato^motS tla bonnl T. Permits! 

^rtider -^S^hetiifir it ife advisable in finally to 

S^i|te¥a^ duty on South Afrfcai? coS‘^^“®*“'^®® ® 

54. The history of the railway freight on coal exported from 
feeightei^ii .the ®outh Africa is long and complicated and 

briefly Wi* i ^ s^te tie 
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outlines have lemained the same Theie is in 1 

r ”/■ o^rde’dTn?!. 

;wLr!.“ri-re ?;-dL'tr' 

(1) coal for internal consumption, 

(2) the bulk of the bunker coal, and 

( 3 ) all export coal and part of the bunker coal. 

p’L^SliotliT. “* ™-“- <•«"» 


*— 

Domestic 

vufte. 

Buixker 

wte* 

1 

Export 

I'ate 

Di^erence Diffei elite 

between the between the 
domestic bimkei 

rate and late and 

the export , the export 
rate. 


£ -s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s d. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Up to 1916 . 

0 10 lli 

0 6 8 

0 6 6f 

055 0 1 li 

1920 . 

0 12 7 

13 0 

0 9 1 

036 0 13 11 

1921 . 

0 12 7 

0 15 5 

0 6 3i 

0 6 31 0 9 It 

1922-25 . 

— r"" ' ' 

W-L,- 

0 12 7 

0 15 0 

0 6 Si 

0 3 3| 0 8 8i 
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™e granted on coal buniteped be 
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55. Except m 1921 (when different r«.t, 

BlfPerence 
export and 
TOigiit — ^the prxmj 
sure of assistance 
export trade. 

, „ w*V/**0 VJXt I 

Mtice, it has been assumed that 
special assistance which 
Ihis view is, we think 
1916, the bunker rate 

•with the bounty, the result 
granted to the export trade 1 
help it has received since th 
special assistance granted to exp( 
fications) the difference between 
rate. If export coal paid the usual domestic 
he impossible to argue that it 
the Government, and no co- 
stand. It IS onlv in so far as 

° rate that it receives 

^ iQhn from the table in 

sh 1920 when it was smaller) the concess 
ihe war, means the transport of export 


- [wnen amerent rates were fixed for bunker 
and export coal) the amount of the rebate 
granted IS equal to the difference between 

taW export rate in the 

table in paragraph 54. In all the discus- 
sions on the subject that have come to our 

the Smith African coal trade receives 

erroneous, for it ignores the fact that uTto 
was very much lower than the ordinarv rLe 
war apprecably Inghai If tie rehate ie^at j 

™ aoMeesion 

re the war and to exaggerate the 
ar. lie natural measure of the 
rt coal IS (subject to certain quali- 
the domestic rate and the export 
. — rate it would ob-viouslv 

•mplaint of unfair competition could 
export coal is charged less than the 
specially favourable treat- 
parap*aph 64 that (except 
3ion both before and after 


nr coal, uurban and Delagoa'Bf 
^ oqm^ar^ with . 
ff .* _ resor^, ebron 

n^ away trade and so cansln^ 
higher rate on bunker coal m^!s^ 


w wWe^^ti'^nt' wi-fe] 
traffic to the railw 
ink, be regarded a 
1 that the traffic 
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blinker rate at once makes it possible to effect an eqnjyalent reduc- 
tion in tbe export rate witliont loss o£ revenue, and if tbe rednition 
in tlie export rate led to larger expotis, tlie laiiways yonld gain 
from tbe resulting ineiease in the traffic they carried In snob a 
case tke adjustment of rates directly benefits the income of the line, 
and would be sanctioned by any railway administration, wheiher 
it was acting on behalf of the sliareholders of a company^ or, as in 
South Africa, on behalf of the national Groyernment. I^o question 
i«s involved except such as constantly lead to freight changes on all 
railways. During the three years 1922-23 to 1924-25, the annual 
exports of coal from South Africa averaged 1,592,209 tons, while 
the coal hunkered at South African ports amounted to l,578,e586 
tons a year, t.e., for every ton of coal exported a ton of coal was 
hunkered. It follows that, so long as the bunker rate was higher 
hy 2^. 54. a ton than the domestic rate, the export coal conld be 
carried at a rate lower by the same amount without loss of revenue, 
because the railway receipts on bunker and export coal together 
wo^d be the same as if both had been carried at the domestic rate. 
This firctor must, we think, be taken into account in determining 
what subsidy, if any, the coal exported from South Africa receives. 

57. In the last paragraph, it was apumed that the whole of the 
Pa5TOent of the export coal bnntered in South Africa was carried 
coal bunker rate, and the fact that We 

export'wal quantities of bunker coal receive the export 

. • X . rebate was ignored. It is not possible to 

estimate, except veiw approximately, what proportion of the bunker 
coal 18 carried at the export rate. We are informed* thatthe 
voyage from Durban to Bombay occupies about 17 days and that 
in consumption of a vessel of 5,000 tons capacity steaminc? 

10 miles an hour would be at the rate of 26 to 30 tras a^day Thf 

dSr^^O^ tLt K capacity would be about 

deu|ie. On ^at basis a vessel carrying a full cargo would bum 

dmng vo^gfe a quantity of coal equal to 9 per cent, of the coal 

^erous compKcations for ivhich some 
^ be carrying coal oX 

to Aree-fo^hs of her capacity or, if ker capacity'^ exceeds 6 000 
ton^, Maj-f be c^styii^ onfy 4,500 tottS.t Also ike vessel mav be 
carmng part of Ae •coal for the return Jotirney in addition t(fthe 

would^h^hT^h^ *+h cases the percentage 

would he higher than for a vessel making a single voy^e^iS^i 

foU cargo. Thus, for example, if a shi| of lofoOO tenrca^citJ 
with a cargo of 4,500 tons of coal cartied bti&k^ toy 

percentage Wo^il^'bTs The 

, ^htoh the cost ef the 86a transport of coal would be reducsed^tko 


IT Thesffigum 

mx ^ i^mban and I>eIagoa ;and ports, m Ad^^SS t 

t The immmnm quantity 
• earn the rebate is , I 
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“P»rti»g jes^els would vory 

loiuiiev horn Durban to Bombw K ^ in double 

'^00.) tons of coal ^ 10,000 ton vessel with 

loaded to three-fonrths can^it; +r^ f ^ ^ vessel 

part of the return toyagr Thfn^olXf 

nrtfiallv receives tbe eximrf r»Ko+ blinker coal wbieb. 

Ih. aW.oge «” 
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years, and has been three times extended during that peiiod. It 
IS a fair inference that, at any rate in the opinion of its authors, the 
concession has been eftective in keeping down freights. 

59. The nett result of our examination of the figures is that the 

„ , _ , , higher freight on bunker coal rathei more 

tionT'^f iil height ot tJian eompemsates for the concession by 
particukr commodities whieii file export rebate is paid on the biiii" 
with the object of mcieas- coal carried by coal e^poiting vessidbj 

mg tiafiic generally. reduction in rates, wliicb may prove 

to be a bounty or subsidy, is brought down from 6.f. ^^fL to 7ld. 
a ton. The question may be raised, however, whether the remis- 
sion by the South African railways on export coal of half the ordi- 
nary freight could not be justified on. ordinary business principles 
as a means of securing additional traffic whether there was a sacri- 
fice of revenue or not. Arrangements of this kind are not un- 
common on any railway system, and it may pay a railway to convey 
a particular commodity at something less than the actual cost of 
transport, if by doing so the traffic passing over the line is in«u*eased* 
The Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway explained to the 
Coal Committee that he had been influenced by this factor in reduc- 
ing the coal rates from the Central Provinces collieries. Our 
interest ” he said lies not only in moving the coal, but in keeping 
the collieries alive. If we increase the output by giving reduced 
rates to our collieries, we probably double the traffic over that sec- 
tion, If the collieries die out, we lose the incidental traffic such as 
hardware, piecegoods, foodstuffs, etc. When we move coal from 
collieries on our own line thei*e is a repercussion on other classes of 
traffic on our line ; when we take coal from other railways, there is 
no such result.’’^ IJn(|uestionably similar considerations must 
influence the South African railway adminustiation in fixing the 
coal rates on their system and the rebate on export coal has raised 
the exports by nearly l|- million tons a yeai. Can the view be 
accepted then that the 50 per cent, reduction of the railway rate for 
eXi^brt coal is merely an ordinary business arrangement wdiieh 
would be adopted by any other railway in similar circumstances P 
We do not think it can, and we shall endeavour to expWs^ our 
reasons for holding otherwise, 

00. Ooal is a comi|todity which in every country the railways 

Domestic rate on coal wbicb IR loW as Com- 

too low to admit of pared with the raties on almost all other, ^ 
drastic reductions on commodities. The cost of fuel is xital to 
^ industries everywhere, and high rates o» 
coal mean slower industrial progress and eAsjMejquiaa^y/ fw ^4 
run., lass traffic for #.4 railway itself. If ordinary coal 
the actual cost of transport, it is as much as a railw'av can* 
“*"* “or/and*ff they'fdil to' do s’o, it'is usualljr |)Ossible to make ffij) 
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62. It is of course impossible in this enquiry to ascertain exactly 
^ ^ how the finances of the Soxith African rail- 

on e^^rt wS“introdnotd are affected by the rebate on export 

m the interests of the coal, or to determme the motiyes under- 
coal industry rather than lying the action taken. But there is clear 
rLlway°f ^ ^ ^ evidence that the development of a large 

export trade in coal is the deliberately 
adopted policy of the South African Q-overnment, who in 1920 set 
np a Commission to investigate the possibilities of the export trade 
and to devise measures for its expansion. The Commission sub- 
mitted its report in 1931 and recommended inter aha that export 
•coal should be graded and steps taken to obviate the risk of spon- 
taneous ignition which had hampered the trade in the past. Effect 
wW given to the proposals of the Commission in the Coal Act of 
1922 which set up a Grading Board and prohibited the export of 
ungraded coal. The rebate on export coal, it is true, was first paid 
several years hefoi-e the Commission was appointed and is not 
covered by their recommendations, but it is nevertheless an integral 
patt of the same policy. The evidence points to the conclusion 
that it is granted not as a mere matter of railway economies, but 
al$o on commercial and industrial grouhds, by an authority which 
fakes a hro$d view and considers the national interests as a whole. 
Mr. Ginwala has drawn attention to the fact that the railw|»ys and 
harbours of South Africa are under the control of a unified adminis- 
which stands the TJmp^ (^y^ernment, and it is 
•obvidus thM in ibele oireumstances railway rates can be 
adjiisted in order to facilitate the attainment of what are held to 
be important national ends. It is impossible to determine the 
lowest freight at which a Sonth African railway administration 
Itt# the profit of 

htt ote the 

t the aj|ustmeht* of railway fir^elgits so that on exhorl ai^ 

Ihe fa^e^ht U ths»i^^|alf of wlift 

^ mi|ged Ip m|e J 
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It will be seen that Natal coal would have to hear charges aggie- 
gating Jl^C-0 a ton, whereas the c.i.f. price of Natal coal is about 
Es. 18 or t£l-'T-0 a ton. However cheaply coal can he mined in 
South Africa, it certainly could not be raised at 1.^. a ion. It is 
evident that, without a very substantial reduction in the transport 
^charges, South African coal could not come on the Bombay market 
at all. The inference to be drawn is that the extent of the freight 
concessions to export coal has been determined not by the re^’enue 
which the railways could afford to give up, bui by the assistance 
the export coal trade required if it was to sell freely in India and 
the Far East. 
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authority competent to impose a loiiiiteiyaxling diit} nndei the 
Indian law detudes to take action. 

65. Smee the wai action has se\eial limes heen taken in the 
Piocedme for saf©- Doited Eingdom to safeguard indnstTies, 
gnaidmg mdiihtnes in the y Inch suiter tiom uutaii competiliou, and i1 
United Kingdom. ^ worth while to explain what the 

points are which aie investigated heiuie a decision is leached, foi 
they offei valuable guidance as to the circumstances lelevant in an 
enrairy ihto untaii competition. Ikut II oi the Safegiiaiding of 
Industiies Act gives powei to the Boaid oi Tiade to impose a duty 
(subject to confiimation by a Besolution oi the House oi CoinmonsJ, 
and lays down the piocedure to be followed. It “vtill not be neces* 
saiy, however, to examine the provisions of the Act in detail, foi 
the enquiries held since Eebriiary 192o have been conducted, not 
under ^ the provisions of the Statute, but under executive order. 
Each industry that applies is the subject of a sepaiate enquiry by 
a Committee, and if the Committee recommends a duty, or an 
additional duty, and the Goveinmeiit agxees, the pioposal is eni 
bodied in a Finance Bill and passed through Parliament before it 
becomes efieotive. The piocedure to be followed is laid down in a 
White Paper (see Appendix IX), and it will suffice to note here the 
important points. ^ Befoie the Board of Trade can order an enquiry 
it mnst be of opinion — 

(a) that the industry is of substantial importance, 

(h) ithat tJrery is^ pnmd facte evidence that the competition 
of foreign imports is exceptional, and 
(c) that employment in the United Eingdom is seriously affect- 
ed by the competition. 

The applicant industry must also show that there aie leasons foi 
considering the^ competition unfair. The Board can refuse an en- 
quiry, irrespective of other conditions, if they are of opinion that 
the Mdtietty is not carried on with reasonable efficiency" and economv, 
or th^ the impoextion of a duty would exert a seriously adverse 
effect on employment in other industries. Out of 84 applioiitiont 
for enquiries made since the White Paper was published the 
hi# refui^d 13. The Committee appointed to mifee an on- 

up l|olj.o^in^ poiht® ^ « t o 
(1) Whether tho indii^try^is of Stibstantial importance. 

, (2) Whether the foreign goods are being ^mpoited in abnormal 

— - Wti%i ^ ,,, 
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doubt for this leason that Coiniaittees m 
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68. Two other 
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e lefeired to it only in order to explain wliy 
h Afiiean competition in external markets as 
a countei vailing duty on Soutli African coal 

is Eepoit to a close we must allude briefly to 
one inoie aspect of the case. Protective 
duties, foi vhatevei leason imposed, may 
lead to letaliatoiy action by the countries 
lich applies only to iinpoits from a paiticular 
:ely to pioduce this lesult. In such a case it 
iisider whether the aggiieved countiy will be 
inclined to leialiate and whether it can letaliate successfully. On 
the fiist point, the probability of retaliation by South Africa, if an 
additional duty is placed on South African coal, we find it difhcult 
to offer any opinion, for there are political and psychological consi- 
derations involved which are outside our scope. Something may, 
howevei, be said on the question whethei South Africa could reta- 
liate successfully. Accordino to the Tiade Returns the value of the 
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73. Our f'olleague, Mr. Ginwala, concurs substantially in tlie 

The Report not signed 1 ’ ^ ¥ 

by Mr. GiEwaia. ^ paragrapJi 72, but be considers that while 

tbeie is no justification for imposing a pro- 
tective duty on imported coal generally, it is desirable that a 
countervailing duty of Es. 1-8-0 a ton should be imposed on South 
African coal. His reasons for rejecting the proposal for a protective 
duty on all imported coal are not identical with ours, and for this 
reason he has prefeped to record his views in a Minority Eeport 
rnther than in a Minute of Dissent. Hor this reason he does not 
sign this Eeport. 


G. nAlNY—President 


J. MATTHAI— 


C. 5 . B. Olee — Secretary^ 
14th April 1926. 
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Heasons lor dtasenting from the Majority Beuort 
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(3) The freight concessions to the export coal and part of the 
biiiikei (‘oal aie integial parts of a policy which aims 
at the deyelopment of a large export trade, and were 
granted not merely in order to increase the railway 
tiafiSc hut ^al&o in the interests of the Coal industry. 
Special assistance of this End is eqniyalent to a honnty 
on export and must be legarded as unfair competition. 

(i) The exact amount of the bounty cannot be determined 
bnt it IS not more than 5^. nor less than 2^, 3i, 

a ton. 

(5) An additional duty of Rs. 1-8-0 a ton on Sonth African 

coal would snflSce to give the Indian coal industry all 
the benefit it conld derive from a dnty of this kind. 

(6) It is donhtfnl whether the price of Indian coal in Bombay 

and Kaiachi would rise at all as a result of the dniy but 
the inciease (if any) would not he more than 12 annas 
a ton. There would be no increase elsewhere. 

(T) A duty on South African coal would not add appreciably 
to the costs of any Indian industry. 


My eolleagnes say ''In India ... . . where the law’* 

(that is to sa;v% section 8A of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894) " lays 
down no special conditions other than the payment of bounties^ 
direct or indi^^eet, it seems io us that it ought to be exercised in 
general accordance with the policy of discriminating protection 
appioved bv Goveinment and by the Legislature/ ’t This, in sub- 
stance, is the principle which I also think ought to govern our 
deliberations. The application of this principle to the above 
findings has led me to the conclusion that I must advise the Govern- 
ment of India that a case has heen made out for the exercise of 
its powers undei section 8A of the Indian Tariff Act in the national 
interest, and fox the imposition thereunder of a countervailing 
duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton on all South African coal entering India. 
Mv colleagues, however, have come t© the opposite conclusion. 


|p 5 metliods 
of approath-Htuaitt cause 
of dftagreemeut. 


4, The main cause of this difference of 
opinion is, I think, ix> found in the differ- 
ence in our methods of approaching the 
subject. My colleagues say+* 


Since the war action has several times heen taken in tLe 
United JKingdom to safeguaid industries, vhich suffer 
from unff-ir competition, and it aUay jbe Voytj tp 
explain what the poinis arc which are investigated hefore 
a d^ieion is reached, for they offer valluahle guidance m 
to the circumstances relevant in an enquiry into unfafc 
competition 


^ 7a. M, according to my vietr, 

'^aph of the Majority Report 
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Council Groyernor General in 

accordance with the nolicv of upon him “ in 

by the Goyernment aid th^ ^0^12™” 

Me circumstances under which ^the Tlna-ri’ ^ ^ Proceed to discuss- 
Kingdom would order L ™ipt * 

for the guidance of a special conditions laid down 
test the claim of the Indian Coal inditst^ appointed. They then 
conditionst and come to ti conclVsff^ +t^+ to these 
claim of the applicants for a eoilot -r flie 

fro„ S rid of apZS “f, -"‘fl / “■’“Imj 
my opinion, to wrong eonchisinr r^'^l lead, in 

.^eal distinction hftween the fisJl sJsieiT%*T recognize 
bodies tbe policy of discrimmafinfyn-r**^ India, wbicb em- 

Britain, wliieii is avowedly beqpf]^ ^ Great 

view I had no other Trade, Holding this 

pages, an investigation of the oiiesthni + following 

at a decision npo5 it ^accorda^ to arriye 

haying regard to our fiscal system rhi?BoaS^ principles bj which, 
to be guided in its deliberations. ’ ^ cpimon, ought 

6. I*ould lifco fc. egldn a.f for the , at, of simplWfy I w, 

Explanation. Jbaria coal as typical of 

, AMcrn'^wai 

r^ior •!>*“- 

It. me tS’^oreno'e™ a/'dl’ “m M- 

one Indi«i port to teftPther is inaccurfte^t?^ 

18 conwnient, and has the authority o?th« speaKng, hut it 

Coal Grading Act. As regards rfouth^A?®®^ Committee and the 
mainly with reference to the marketrol 

from rtieh, I H .^e l“ W fed Wesl 
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CHAPTER II. 


7. In a separate note I liave estimated the extent of the injury 
inflicted on the Indian Coal industry hy 
Summary of the con- tlie competition of South African coal and 
elusions arrived at in the have discussed the causes of the rapid 
separa e no . p'owth oi South Africa’s export trade. It 

is sufficient here briefly to summarise the 
conclusions arrived at therein. 

(1) Indian coal has lost to South African coal, markets aggre- 

gating 850,000 tons a year of which 300,000 tons is in 
Bombay and Sind, 250,000 tons in Ceylon and 300,000 
tons in the Par East. In the Far East and in Aden and 
the Red Sea, South Africa has captured markets which 
India never held amounting in the aggregate to 
650,000 tons. If the export of South African coal had 
not been stimulated by Government action, India might 
possibly have captured a? half share in these markets. 
The total loss to the Indian Coal industry, owing to the 
competition of South Atiican coal, is R125,000 tons a 
year. 

(2) The success of South African coal cannot be explained by 

causes which usually operate in such cases, e.g., a 
shorter distance from the collieries to the ports, or* from 
the ports to the overseas markets, lower raising costs, or 
the intrinsic superiority of the coal produced. 

{3) The capture and retention of the overseas markets by South 
African coal has been facilitated by the unsatisfactory 
quality of much of the Indian coal shipped to these 
markets, by the embargo on the export of Indian coal 
during 1921 and 1922, by the rise of the rupee sterling 
exchange from Is. 4d. to li. in 1924, and bv a lower 
middle of 1922 to the middle of 
1925. All these factors, however, are subsidiary and by 
themselves could not have brought about the growth in 
the exports of South African coal which has actuaUv 
occurred. 

<4) The prinei|ml cause of the success of South Aftican aJal is 
to be foUhd in the rehates of fafliifay* granS“Bf 

the South A^ean railways. The rebate of freight on 
/ « ! n eyporWa is Muiyklent to a bounty qf 6s. 3|d. a ton 


Success of South African coal mainly a result of 

bounties. 
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South GoverXifto pjSe'&f '’>' *'*' 

h‘Tt “ o“g;aCf 

a K. o*r ‘ 

■ ^».» «... 
r bounty. TW W. 

iioTrever, as to tibe extf>Tit fi • • • expressed no oninion 

ob the expoit In^l^et^^' in&cted on tlie Goal indus- 
^liould atfeet tlie decisio/as “Ibe that it 

duty. ^ On this point I stall W sr t i ?' ^ counteivailino 

be desirable, bowever, that at tbi st- *"^7 later. It wifi 

±01 putting the amount of the boinuv'^aV^T-^^^^i®"'' I'easons 

colleagues do, and refer briefly to ^i tain nnin^/^^ 

at flirt Iier tlian tliey are Ji^plS^d ^ 

9- The assistance given by the Houtli African railwavs t i-n 

tho railway ^uuo. arSil “‘JiLT/'S f “wt 5: 

they ooufide, fiat the " „™“,*houirr“G'**”' «> g»™d 

I am uuaU. fe aeseut to their cSiu' ‘r'‘“ “ ?*• • *»“ 

measure of tlie bounty is not the v^vo ' view the correct 

African railways on tL coal t! ’ftiJ South 

which the coal exported actually icceived^^r^^’ assistance 

reduction of the bounty by Is 107 n i •j order to justify the 

fhat there is a direct cLn^tioi! tfetweeTif 27" ? 

<5oal and tlie export rebate and tKn-f bigbei rate on bunker 

pom. to the otLr. It «;S t?™ ttaTlh': “ “/ 

Reetzon is a matter ratbei of infpr^ayw " i ^ ^^\^tence of tliis eon- 

proof, and for thi, ;"^i^th:t^r^'^ 

taken as 7s. 6d. a ton. ^ bounty must be 

10. It lias been questioned u^heilier 

are nothing but or whether they ar^ merely " 

^eaMst export traffic ^S^coaT^^Of .§^ attracting or 

ae lalSr viSw, I shall mentSnke two objections^ to 

coal freight is already Wthan tL domestic 

S2?iT^?#^^^*^®®^portof which is ffi7d^iT 
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^ ifmeitip cio^l frei^bt m distances* This 

< W msoaablv ^3 fr 1^® Kaiway 

fflrther room^ fo> its reffiie?7 J can be no 
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ton of export coal carried, is far too great to be justified on any 
Imsiness principles. I have no Ixesitation in coming to tire conclu- 
sion tliat tlie wliole of the cliff eienee between [-lie domestic and the 
export freight chaiges is a direct bounty on export, which is being 
paid through the Railway Administration by the South African 
GoTeinment for stimulating the export of coal. The Report of 
the South African Coal Commission leaves very little room for 
doubt that this payment is part of a deliberate policy adopted 
by a national Government to piomote the interests of tlie Coal in- 
dustiy as a national asset, and that ii has little oi nothing to do 
with the encouragement or creation of additional railway traffic 
as a business proposition. On the total exports, in round figuies, ot 
IJ million tons the State sacrifices something over a half million 
pounds sterling per annum in the hiitheiance of this policy. 

Jl. The comparison between the South African and Indian nett 

South ifncan frights 3°"* ^ 

deliberately approximat- bave.tHoae in my note, gives ground toi 

ed to Indian freights. thinking that the South African freights 
have been so fixed as to enable the South 
African coal to compete against Indian coal in tlt>^ elkpoit maikets. 
The reasons for this action are fairly obvious. South Africa re- 
gards India and the Far East as its ‘ natural oversea markets ’. 
In these markets the Indian coal is its principal rival. The cost 
of transport is an essential and pei’haps the most important factor 
in the export price of coal. This cost must ordinarily depend 
upon the distance of the collieries to the ports and from the ports to 
the maikets. In this re-pect, Soutli Afiican coal suffeis from a 
natural disadvanfage in its competition against Indian coal*. If 
South African coal is to compete successfully against Indian coal, 
the first step to take is to remove this disadvantage and bridge the 
difference in the cost of railway transport between colliery and 
port of ^South African and of fndian coal. The natuial way of 
aoooiaplishilig this object was to reduce the nett railway export 
freights by means of rebates and keep the amount in the neighbour- 
hood of nett Indian export freights. Whilst this was the position 
as regards the nett export freights, the ton mile rate between 19Sl 
and i|i fact, lower than the Indian rate. Since the Coal 

€omtaittee’R Keport, the! ton mile lates have been equalized (see 
Chapter III of my note). The disadvantage xxnder which South 
African coal laboured, owing to it® gieaier di&t.imes from its export 
mwkefs, however, called for a turlher remedy, and in consequence 
sea freights have been subsidized to the exteaf of 1*^ 8^, per ton. 
and the hardship partly removed. i 

‘ . ^ 12. One fact of outstanding importance has now been estab- 
lished beyond anv reasonable donht, and 
„«t South' African coal, unaided by 

T_j;. a bounty on eynort atid l«f+ +r» i+o 


Indian coal without boim- 
ly. ' U h 


a bounty on export tod left to its own 4; 
nomic insoureeSj'^to neter compete 
lidian coal in any Indian or EasteiAflAii 
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African coal miglit compete at all, a very heavy reduction in the 
transport charges was necessaiy. It is foi this reason I have laid 
emphasis on the fact that, if the bounty were abolished, the price 
for which Fatal coal is sold in Bombay would leave the colliery 
owner less than a shilling a ton at the pithead, and if the exchange 
went back to 4c?., would not even cover the transport charges. 
The facts, in my viev , justify the statement that the bounty was the 
indispensable condition of success, and that all the other factors 
weie puiely subsidiary. 
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wmpetition from a rivS suWdL/ l“ injured by ^nMi 

CO untiles have dealt frequently -with Z a bounty. Other 

these fircumstances, JeSShZl! competition In 

countiies similaily situated' Im ci iiie course, which other 

^ome assistance il airivInT ^ “iglit adout k ^ 

piopose to undertake it as^itfll a°“t^®““ Pomt/and I 

K^ ot ^ ^cnside tbe case 

-«caid of a similai couise is expedient ^ recommendation by the 

s"“ 

btates took the initiative in IShn j- ^ duties. The United 

India in 1899, when sect on Fa of t’%^rrection, was followed W 
acted and by other (oSiTes dm-iL .1 ^“riff Act was Z 

By tlie sififnino- of fliA ‘Uivv i iie:st three ri f/im w/s„ 

i-lie nnpoitant countries amwd r^f lu P^’^^^^tically'ali 
witlnn theirownteiritones ^d k of bcmJtL, 

lecognised the principle of tliA L Gireat Britain definitely 

S® oI bounty fed sS^aT^ P^iiibition or penalization of 

ce until the termination of the %var. remained in 
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Anti-duSJiSg^igJj'”® iDdustlies Preservation Act, 

(4) Jew Zealand (Tariff Law, 1921). 

(6) Soutli Africa (Act XXX Y of IQOo r + 

Amendment Act XXIII of 19 Y 3 ) Excise 

(6) Canada (Customs Tariff Art nf tony 

of 1922). ” ^ ® amended W Act 

( ) Jewfoundland (Tariff Amendment Act 19 ^ 1 ) 

(8) Japan (Customs Tariff Law). ’ " ' 

^'arious measures stows that— 

petition and tt^ injSy ftlreliv'^V^ prevention of unfair com- 
petition is presumeffg be unfair if i^T ^te coS- 
one or from all of tbe following causi,™-!l 

Depreciated exchanges; 

called ‘ dumping.’ liome consumer ordinarily 

(c) Direct bounties; 

included freights at baflalt'ratel 

from any o?’tl5 limes meuLZd\h^^ competition arising 

the imposition of a dntv or In intended to be met bf 

valent to the advantage deriired approximately equZ 

domestic commodity ThTr® 4 .x. against the 

JMling duty woulJ^„d7S( I, ?i 

bounty paid. o^marily be equivalent to the amount of the 

enquiry twd^cleTbysufh preceded by an 

larift Commission, the Australian Tariff AmJrioa 

1 QOR *hose appointed in the Fn/tr.d ^ committed 

• Ik $m dotuMeS mere proof of the existence f # - 

competitiuu i, to jS<) arttol’ 

*4e criterion m some ^“^P°®i^ion of additio-n»T ^ 

»»««. .QlUgaitty, altoit “SStto 

if unfair PtoupfeSaiioni 
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Unfair competition at- 
tended by actual or pro- 
bable injury to domestic 
mdustiy, cn tenon of 
other countries. 


38. In other countries the imposition of additional duties is not 
automatic on mere pi oof of unfair competi- 
tion. Considering the numerous occasions^ 

however, on which the power has been 
exercised and the number of articles (a mere 
list of vhich would fill many pages of this 
. . B.eport) on which the duties have been 

levied, it IS fairly clear that the power vested in the Governments 
of those countries had been exercised, as if it vas obligatory to do 
so. Unfair competition must lu any case be established and it must 
be shown that injury or ‘ detiiment may result ’ to some domestic 
industry by reason of such unfair competition. The fact that 
detriment may theieby result ” to a domestic industry is easily 
established judging by the numbei of successtul applications 
to which I have lefeired. Of some importance is the fact that no 
actual injury is to be proved and the probable injury is not 

tons, percentages, or pounds, shiUings and 
1 ‘should uot ordinarily find sucli articles as 

cernent, typewriter ribbons and numerous 
the f importance among 

evLnU« S J®- unfair competition. As 

examples of countries m which action is taken under the above 
conditions I would mention South Africa, Australia and Japan. 

19. The ease of the United Kingdom has been cited with two 

United Kingdom re- the 

qnires fulfilment of other of direct or indirect bounties is 

conditions. regarded as constituting ‘ unfair competi- 

Trade. Seeondly, . “1. Tat"- 

TJtmversal condemnation as an evil not in 
«e»ated, that United Kingdom, in spite of its policy of 
Flee Irade, has Mt only found it necessary to depait^from it 
professed fiscal principles, but has apparently succeeded in recon- 

‘^uXrYomr?t- to til® view that where 

” safetuarT’^tdw ■ to piotect o^ 

orindSles ^ Thl It without detriment to those 

®i’e ®“Ploved in Protectionist countiies is a 

KtheSSe 5 r’re ^ l®a™t 



So“Xt: ofTit, at 

4 whi concerned. These conditions were prescribed 
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Li'sfS ^ P/otectionist rountxy may adopt, unJei moxe cr 
eotintrv ^ adopted by aiiotber pioteetioiH«;t 

^ ^ ^ practical paipo&e would be 

countrv eonditions on wticli a Free Trade 

j-ppj-i'nT? ■ ^j.® United Kingdom may insist before granting pio- 
tection against unfaii competition. It may be necessa?y tc 
prescribe them and to require tbeir fulfilment in tbe United Kinc»- 
dom to conc'iliate political opinion, oi to pieveiit gieater departuie 
than IS necessary from tlie principles of Free Trade, or for some 

them ITT\ to its fiscal system. But it is unsafe to take 

them as a basis for the deliberations of a Boaid wbicb lias been 
pecia y charged witli the duty of advising a Government, Tv-hose 

diierLt piotection and is for that leason 

ditterent from the piofessed policy of the United Kingdom. A 

minute adherence to these conditions would lender us liable to the 
nk of ruaking a serious departuie from the accepted policy of the 
counhy m fiscal matters In these circumstances, I lefrain fiom 
entering upon a detailed examination of the conditions under which 
protection may or may not be granted in the' United kingdom. ^ 

21. I would now give a few illustrations of the actual applica- 

Other countries i South law m some of the countries men- 

Afiica . Australia. tioiied. As pointed o^ut in Obapter II of my 

n X note, tbe Soutli Afiican Eailways bave 
special railwa;f rates for certain kinds of export traffic. In 1922 
the_ South African tariff was revised and the export freight rate on 
maize meal was i educed to 10 shillings for 200 miles and for anv 
to anoe , 1 , to 1,000 miloa. The «.«ft ol tie reroSorS. 
was that a large qaanirty of South African maize was eiporled to 
Australia. Australia found import under these conditions to be 
objectionable, and following a report by the Taiiff Board, the 
Australian Gover^ent levied an anti-dumping duty upon the South 
African maize. Here was an article of food and its taxation would 
be legarded on theoretical grounds as objectionable, hut the 
Australian Government took the view that the importation of South 
Afm^ maize under these conditions was unfair and prejudicial to 
*rf growers and imposwi the adffiiional duty 

About the same time the South African Government imposed an 
anti-dumpmg duty on Australian wheat, wheat meal and wheat 
BOUT impoTted into South Africa. Two somewbat peculiar iustances 
of Amtrdia’s desire to protect its own industries may also he fe- 
b£led. The theofetioal ratio fixed the Ingkii 
|ho rupee is 2 shillings to tKe rupee, Npt 4at this Mm 

uot been realmed, tbe Australian doverument imposed au anti* 


^ty bt^ I^ian pig i¥on aUd Oricket balls iffipOrtid into 
tbe g'ttiuiiu tbat th# rkpee bad depreciated b-ecadSe its 
i^gfae at that titao v^a® Is. U. to h. «<fe Whou the ' 

turn of tM1A|M|tr!ftljan Govemaent im drawn ‘fo this ' 

duties tho|«4int that Australia was 
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whenever their interests come into conflict 
w.th those of Great Britain, this preference goes by the hoaid and 
If any domestic industry is, or rather likely to be mtored bv wW 

dumS' dut?‘t/te. ??" >“ “>«- 

A, i 1 -^ ■ British cement. Again, in Pebiuar^- IQO^ 

merchant steel bar^ 

KiigdW^ imported from the United 


22. Action against ‘‘unfair competition” is not confined to 

Action not confined to protectionist countries, 

protectionist countries* Uinted Kingdom, since tke begin- 

ed c^ittee. tdt™p”„"tn 

bj various industnes which were alleged to be ieftol f Z 

mittelTit instructions issued to the com- 

mittees it was stated that competition was not to be deemed unfair 
unless It arose, tntor aim, from (a) depieeiation of 011 ^^ 0 ® ope a 

Stifi'L^' advTi^'t bounties or^other 

industitos December alone, about four 

imoositi^n ^7 7 against such competition by the 

imposition of ad valorem duties varying fiom 331 per cent to> 

cent. Altogether, it appeals, 34 applications were 
received between February, 1925 and December, li>rof Thich ll 
_ een summarily rejected and 9 had been reported on The 
remainder were stilf under consideiation or in ab?ya2e. 


23. Sufficient instances have now been given to show that the 

Beasons for action* imposition of countervailing duties is consi- 
dered a lofJf’itlTriaf.A Trjaane ^ ^ 


vaAWixg uuwes IS consi-- 

i-^A 4 . . dered a legitimate means of protecting a 

home industry against unfair competition. The reasons why such 
action IS taken are not difficult to understand. When competitiS 
oes not arise fro^ wnomic causes for which industries may be 
hel,d responsible, but from the direct action of a foreig7 Go^r^ 

oTexi^^or of a direct or indirect bounty 

on export, or through conditions m a foreign country such as the 
epreciation of currency operating so as to create fl.n A'Te’TYrk’r+ 



wwa on xne part ot the Government of the iniiired 
found to be ,;^e only practical and effective counter 
-t is talrnn. tor granted that -no industi-o- 


fhat i|o 1 

or organised it may be, can hold. 

CeiTlTlAtAt-r/vtv llYxIrtOi^ m 1.7 ±'t ^ 
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the feeling of insecurity wiii< li it produces. The greater the impor- 
tance of the industry to the country, the greater is considered the 
need for direct Government action for its preseivation ^nd piotet 
tion. The usual action — the imposition of a protective duty — 
regarded as unsuitable for, however great the measure of protec- 
tion, it may prove to be inadequate so long as the rival industiy 
has at its back the resources of a powerful Government or derive? 
some temporary advantage from a depi'eciated currency. Except 
in the laie instance in which the bounty fed aiticle is not produced 
in the eountiy to w'hich it is exported and therefore the consume! 
benefits whilst no domestic industry theiebv suffeis any injiiiy, 
practically every country in the world has at some time or other 
expressed its disapproval, by the imposition of countervailing 
duties, of the stimulation of exports by means of a bounty paid 
by the State. 
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Countervailing duties on South African Coal. 

24. As explained in Chapter III, the payment by the South 

Practice of other coun- Gorernment of a bounty on the 

tries export of coal -would in many other countries 

H-nr. 1 j. 1 . ^7 ■ regarded as constituting unfair competi- 

lon and be met by the imposition of a countervailing duty. 

25. The question that now arises is: Is the Board, in the 

= -j absence of an Indian precedent, to be 

tions justify im^siS Sanded by the _ practice and example of 
of countervailmg duties. Biaay countries or is the matter to be 
+1, € mi mainly on considerations of econo- 

^®®®ssary and often the only reliable 
guide in the absence of actual practice and experience, but when 
the experience of several other countries is available, it would be a 
mistake to ignore it. 

2(<. It is true of torn se that no country can wiselv follow the 
Limitations imposed by practice and example of other countries 

considering the limitations neces- 

u u« ignorea. sanlv iTrinnoiarl 


^ liestowed. ih^ words used are, no doubt, not mania- 
here bounty-fed su^ar was concerned, however, according 
imposition of countervailing duties in- 
turther proof than the existence of the bounty and in that 
e is no other limitation on the exercise of this power hy 
nor General in Council. In the absence of any prohibi- 
e enactment itself there is nothing -to prevent its exercise 
a»s, where tho pa^aient^of a dit^ofc Tbtwfc^t^fi'hfoved, mi 
.y thereby result to an Indi|n indpstry. ' The Fiscal Com- 

me agpuo||M|Li 0t^til.e pmciple of protectiou ou tbe 
iciatedj^y i| ho| te^AlllusthelMarilT. 
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carry much w eight. _ For that reason 1 quote pargaraph 141 of their 
Report in which their view is stated — 

” If action is to be taken to protect Indian industries against 
the action of individuals in foreign countries resulting 
in dumping, or against such general conditions as arise 
inevitably from a temporarily depreciated exchange, it 
is clear that protection should equally be afforded 
against any deliberate action of a foreign State tending 
to stimulate its exports at the expense of any Indian 
industry. But this branch of the subject is already 
covered by Act XIY of 1899 which was passed in order 
to deal with the export bounties on sugar. The Act is 
worded generally and provides that where any country 
pays directly or indirectly any bounty upon export, the 
Governor General in Council may by notification in the 
Gazette of India impose an additional duty on importa- 
tion into India equal to the nett amount of such bounty. 
This provision appears to give all the security that is 
required to counteract any system of export bounties and 
provides an opportunity for any industry which feels 
that it is being handicapped by such export bounties to 
approach the Government of India with a view to the 
imposition of countervailing duties.” 

It will be obseived that the Fiscal Commission considered in sub- 
stance that the powers were adequate and that by their exercise pro- 
tection should be afforded against the action of a foreign Govern- 
ment “ tending to stimulate its exports at the expense of an Indian 
industry.” They did not insist that actual, much less serious 
injury was to be established, before relief could be granted. This 
is in accordance with the practice of some of the other countries. 

The modification to which I have referred is that the action of 
the foreign State tending to stimulate its exports in case of a bounty 
should be ” deliberate.” This can be but rarely established, blit 
when it is, the need for the exercise of the powers is all the greater. 
If actual injury is established, the necessity for its exercise can 
seldom be resisted. 

28. I may now consider whether any limitations are imposed hr 

Indian fiscal system. system. This system has generally 

been described as one of “discriminating” 
protection. In the nature of the case, the phrase cannot be defined 
with such precision as to embrace all the circumstances justifying 
such protection. The phrase must be interpreted with reference in 
the peculiar conditions of each industry and no hard and wfe 
can be laid down. In ordinary applications for protection our dall- 
h^tions would be guided by the declared policy of the Government 
trf India, which is to he gathered from the Resolution of the 
ASsetobly dated the 16th February, 1923, when the policy of profet* 
ti«B ‘was initiated. All the conditions laid d#w» by the 
tion, ^re not applicable tq thjs case. It is therrfpre 

sar 7 to ^ ,b«oh «« general considerations, of whM 
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well-being of the communitv ” 
be satisfle/ifTua^bniiown— ^ condition will 

[?! T^! lias resulted to the Indian Coal industry. 

1 ^) lhat the duty recommended is no higher than would suffice 
for the purpose of enabling Indial coal to Compete Sc 
cessfully against South African coal. ^ 

(3) That the buiden of the duty ig not unreasonable. 

^ ^\mD?siho^irf‘T! f<li^antages and disadrantages the 
imposition of the duty is in the national interel. 

~9. In my note I hare explained that the competition of South 
Injury to the Indian *'“i'i^an coal in the Indian and Eastern 
Coal industry extensive. uaarJcets has resulted in a reduction of the 

rf 

industry a losJ“ofbL?e^sr5whi^^^^^^ Coal 

neigliboxirliood of 60 to 70 t-p . value is in the 

available for sale. ^ nearly 14 per cent.? of such coal 

30. Objeclioo m .7 b« made tie 1™, of 

ton oI TOik.! “”5^* ‘““mt in Mti- 

must be taken into ac- i P done to the Indian Coal 

ss.vsfisi.'”"-' “• 

ii... m .«7 ca., tie 

Cmer tie mdmlty m lil 

the question of exnorts aL ^ ° ground for examining 

con,ide.d in Z .ppW t 

'Taken at an average f o.b. price of Rs. 12 per ton 

t Taken at an average pithead price of Rs. 6 per ton. 

SO mSa ^ 

t 1 toMUinad at the pitheaS 13J per oenh . 2t mim.r, + 

(5) produced m Indian States . • 2i ^Uion tons 

W pi oduced m Central Provinces . ' , S • . 

' s “"wes i!“to ^ 

1 •! ’ *" " ‘ ■ ■ ' • mfflwB tons. 

44il ail*!* '•fiii ’X 5 ij.‘ * i U t ' t'' j *^5ion tons. ' 

giw p^A 


‘iUmMMv f 

ill! 



^ , f 

of all coal. According 
< 50 sii of Jhh?^ and 645 1 

V »■ .1 '■*! '•■' 
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Amount of counterrail- 
ing duty recommended — 
Ee. 1-8-0 per ton on 
South African coal. 


industry iias suffered damage by losing a substantial export market 
it may be an additional reason for giving sucb belp as is possible 
■wittin tbe country. 

31. As to tbe question of the amoxmt of tbe countervailing duty 
to be imposed, tbe maximum amount wbicb 
is justifiable is tbe amount of tbe bounty, 
viz., 7s. 6|-d.=_Ils. 5 per ton. All tbe evid- 
ence recorded in tbis enquiry, however, is 
to tbe effect tbat a duty of Re. 1-8-0 per ton, 

added to tbe existing duty of annas 8, will be sufficient to enable 
Indian coal to compete successfully with South African. My col- 
leagues and I are in complete agreement on tbat point, and I would 
therefore recommend tbe imposition of a countervailing duty of 
tbat amount on all South African coal imported into India. If tbe 
South African Government adopts any counter measure or if South 
African coal still finds its way into the Indian markets, tbe duty 
may be increased by executive action to an effective amount. 

32. I must now consider whether tbe imposition of a counter- 
Barden of the oonater- "V'^iling duty will throw on tbe consumer an 

vailing dnty on the con- unreasonable burden. It is possible tbat 
the price of South African coal may rise by 
tbe full amount of tbe duty, but tbis, as I shall presently try to 
show, will not necessarily be equivalent to an increase of tbe con- 
sumer’s burden.* So far as Indian coal is concerned, my colleagues 
are of the opinion, and I agree with them, tbat “ it is doubtful 
whether tbe price of Indian coal in Bombay or Karachi would rise 
at all as a result of tbe duty, but tbe increase (if any) would not be 
more than 12 annas per ton. There would be no increase else- 
where. ”t In tbe immediate future the chances of a rise even of 12 
annaS per ton do not appear to be great. In Bombay where busi- 
ness is very largely done through middlemen, tbe prices will not be 
allowed to rise if they can belp it. Their interests lie to some 
extent in exploiting the “ prejudice ” against Indian coal, and in 
compelling the collieries on that ground to sell their coal as long 
as possible at tbe present level of prices. Rurtber, there is at pre- 
sent keen internal competition between rival producers which keeps 
prices down. The industry is at present in a state of depreraion 
and there is a certain amount of over-production so tbat competi- 
tion for that reason, to get rid of the output, is all tbe more severe, 
and prices at tbe pithead already appear to have fallen by about 
anUas 8 to annas 12 per ton since tbe Board’s enquuv (onimeuced 
A further safeguard against such a rise-is^to be-fopud 
that there is some risk involved in this to the bunker trade in these 
t*u ports. The shipping trade is none too prosperous at the present 
momentj and an additional shilling in the cost of fuel may toAke all 
the difference as to where a ship might bunker, and trade in bunker 
coal may be driven to other ports. One rate for bunker and another 
for do»#ty Wl is hardly a praohical proposition. AH '^eise iet- 
sons are ^ulSoti ntly ttrong to prevent a possible rise. 
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33. I may add « this connection that the Bombay 

Pimcipal Bombay co»- f fb 'll stated that apart 

Burners m favour of conn- industry they were not aware 

tezvaazng duty. of any important industrial co^s ' 

textile mills of Bombay Ta^v^th^W ™ consumers of coal. The 
the principal consumers of coal^ki BSmbar^^Srp"^^ be regarded as 
corned, they are willing to acanSce^u n i-'c ®p 
P^I ace in consequence of the^imnosition should it take 

They, in fact, recommend theiALTos^ countervai ing duties, 
the competition from South Afric^ established that 

Africa. 'coal reccing dS » Mireh"wtiL^ 

M. I» pa.,,g,apl> 32, it ha, been ,h„„„ that there nill be „„ 

i? price of 111, the price of Indian coal to the con 
South African coal will Sumer in any of the nrincinal 
throw no burden on the There xtri'll be, • P, ncipai Indian ports, 

consumer, it may redul of Snirtb ’ bo^eyer, in the price 

Karachi wfnT Bombay and 

additional burden imposed unon consumer haye any leal 

recollected that at mesent the eo fad® It must be 

Bs. 2 pel ton morr^an 

saye this amount on eye?y ton of Tf/- ° Bs merit.. He will 

for South African coal, pSyided o/com“ th!t S'/ot ^’"bstitutes 
precaution of making Ms nurcLo^AQ ^ ^ ^ ordinary 

Indian coal which^ Simed to be ^ i"" gets thi 

coal If the quality of the coal is assumed tote the vamt he^”T 

86. If South Afric^ c^aHc „ a result of the duty, diudnatcd 
b, d»pl.o.d. si™ th. quaffie, Sd 

India during the last ™ '“r"'**'! iito 

Quantity. 

’ Millions cf tons 

" S4l>1 Cr^vemment Stores. 




Ifel 

' ' 19^8 

1924 _ . 

1925 - 

, Avwa^® 

1921 ■ ■;. 

1922; ’l ' . 
1923 -dii 

• , 1924 lit' 'i 


* , » 

i‘i'f ‘-i , 




. 0-898 
. 0*898 
. 0*327 
. 0*886 
. 0*^ 
YaJuo, 

Bakhs of rupee 
. 172*52 
. 131*78 
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The average quantity per annum imported during the last five jeaU 
is 383,000 tons.* Out of this some deduction should he made for 
re-exports of South African coal. ISTo figures are available but an 
allowance of 43,000 tons may perhaps be sufficient, leaving 340,000 
tons for Indian coal to displace. 

The total value of the trade was on the aveiage of the last five 
years Es. 11 3-98 lakhs per annum. A deduction of about 10 per 
cent, for le-exports will reduce the total to about 103 lakhs. It is 
true, that owing to a decline in prices, the average total value of 
trade thus accpired will be smaller now, but even if the figures of 
last year aie takp, there is little doubt that the trade of the coun- 
try as a whole will benefit by the displacement of South African by 
Indian coal. 

38. I have made an attempt to show that the burden on the 
consumer will not be increased by the 
Gam to the country as imposition of a countervailing: duty, and 

“ reducing liis 
total coal bill. Whatever benefit the indus- 
try may derive is, therefore, in a sense a nett gain to the country. 

If the benefit is small there is no reason to despise it for it costs the 
country nothing, while whether it is small or otherwise must be 
largely a matter of opinion. 

37. In paiagraph 34, I have stated that by the substitution of 
Precautions by oon- Indian for South African coal, the consumer 
sumer to secure ffood will, far from carrying any additional bur- 
quahty of Indian coal den, reduce his total coal bill by saving about 
Purchasing diiect from Rs.^ 2 per ton^ provided that he takes the 
CO lenes. ordinary precaution of making his purchases 

^ such a way that he obtains the Indian coal which is claimed to 
be as good as South African coal. There are two ways in which, 
he eaii safeguard himself. First, he can take advantage of the giad- 
ing aud certification system now being introduced, and purchase his 
coal, without the employment of middlemen at either end, direct from 
leputable collieiies. Even when there was the bitterest com- 
plaint against the quality of Indian coal, purchases so effected were 
fQnpd to he satisfactory. This is clear from the fact that the Coal 
Committee gate it as their opiniont that in Rangoon and Hadras 
exporters of Indian coal had not fallen under the condemnation 
which they had found in Jhe other ports. An examination of the 
eTideace taken by the Coal Committee leaves little dpubt in my 
wnd that -this was largely due-trujirect purchases. Mr. Sinclair, 
tor instance, giving evidence on heEalr’ut-i^ 

(Jiompany, limited, Rangoon, stated^— 

When we go to a good firm in Calcutta we'consider that we 
shall get good coal. We have never been letr down,” , 

* 1 srefe to trfse the avserage of five years for reasons sMikr to 
m par^sajh |3 in oenneotion with the partial refcovw^ of the by 

Inuiau ^ ^ i i 

t 8#% ludiaA Coal ComufitWs Ifeuoirt-i 4 * ^ ^ ^ | 

( t Page M), 'H bf ihe luAto ^ t 
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38. Secondly, where it is necessary, or, as is the case in Bombay 
Securing guarantee as « tusiomary to effect purchases throntrh « 
men employed. middleman the consumer can protect him- 

qualitv and +p 'I guarantees as to 

wax's I'n p- n them by penalties or otherwise. One of the 

amono- othlr^^^^ a® ^^^““iplished is the system followed 

noro^fnn^^+p ’ f^Portant purchasers such as the Municipal Oor- 
Fhe1w;m wMcb 1"^'* Improvement Trust, Xmbay 

IndnJ Coai ComLZ,n“l5lv 'emitted 

aesoribrng the .yelem thr&Siiltte; 

“ There are two points of interest in the system; the first is that 

Indian coals being accepted after open 
competition in preference to Natal coals, and the second 
that it has been applied to the coal supplied by Calcutta 
firms whose representatives had explfLd to the Sm- 
mittee the impossibility of any such system ” 

-L.... f , ..... 


lorkfu^ i, hoft 


39. The main reason why the consumer should safeguaid him- 

Reason for sucli gnaran- ways already mention- 

IS the fact that there is a considerable 
j-i I . . 1,1 t)oay oi evidence on record wliicli noinfa in 

always been fairly served bv 

middleman. Where no middleman was employed or Zel I, fr 

^ * • #* IS some connection between the middleman 
in Bomlw^ i^fewor quality of Indian coal supplied to his employer 

I tbtown on this $i® 6ct by the evidenoe 

(^ja which a few extracts axe printed in ASadh? XI of 

toildSm^aS'ffk^^e^eit^ SonSSfe f opinion Iha/the’ 
ed to the Bengal he iniquities impiit- 


»fid,certk;aK;n6S ^1 

I^ijfinst fhe evil of «isin» 
^ co4, k mwnmgtohcfe to it J 

, 1 f ! ■ , ' . 
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alleged, tlie dealer or tlie middleman is sometimes responsible. It 
appears also that some middlemen speculate in coal. This may 
give them an interest in decrying the quality of Indian coal, and 
thereby compelling the trade to reduce prices, especially v-hen the 
coal is" already in Bombay and requires quick disposal. The rules 
f of ordinary prudence impose upon the pm chaser of any commodity 

^ the duty of exercising a reasonable amount of vigilance ; the duty is 

»till heavier when he employs agents against some of whom allega- 
tions, such as those to which I have referied, have been publicly 
made by respectable witnesses. 


40. The consumer has at present little or no inducement to adopt 

Consumer will not suggested m para- 

adopt any precautions nn- g^’aphs 37 and do. Usage has proved strong 
less South African coal enough to make him think less of the extra 
becomes dearer. rupee or two he pays for South African coal 

than the trouble involved in a change of system. He will change 
his method of pui chase when he finds South African coal dearer and 
discovers, that by taking reasonable precautions, Indian coal of like 
quality can be substituted for it at a smaller cost. 
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CHAPTER F. 

Objections to the imoosifinti „ 

41. So ““ South Afrtoan 00™ 

lta»lta,i “e.”. lo^a'cSeS-aiKni"!’?" *” *’** of 

0«I indutoy derod. Tio fcrt of Ve“T*' 

to tie lodieo Coal iJiuy® It'iijf . very little goTd 
the sale of Indian coaf'and ^ 1 
foreign marJcets tliongh tlie daLle Jl ^'l? a.si.tanoe in the 
-'Oal industry is three times as OTeat hj the Indio^n 

ft IS haid to understand the forfe nV loteinal nunitets. 

■fject a gain, not eounterhalanoed argument wdiich x*ould 

imply beeauose it is small Moreove/ disadvantage 

iivolves, in my opinion, a miscoXSn'as 
pns of countervailing and proteetiv^ duti!, ° Sf 
lieir primary object the establishment ^ +1, have for 

cceleration of the progress of «« development or the 

bat the resultant gain should be subslanS’l reason 

>sential factor in arriving at a Sfo, regarded as an 

rimaiy object of eountervfilSg dutie? n. .1 The 

w of probable or actua/iniul^ L the other hand, is tlm 
hat is hnown as unfair competition ^Tho ^ industry arising from 
^rily smaller if the duties Le as thev^mr?? “®“®- 
1 early stage in self defence ’and ft e^ f imposed at 

has become visible, or at any late beW^ attacked as soon as 
)pieeiable extent. All the eounti>i!.« n® spioad to any 
dh the possible exception of Great Brito inontioned, 

have tried to point out, is not onoH^li ^ o-'ample, as 

inciple. There is nothing in Indians fitscol i “^f^d on this 

7 elLmtT “-ch t b 7 saTdTn'?‘ 7 ^^^^ 

pXt “ “ P«''‘"*™a.y measure foanded L ,L ^ 
42 . A tea,, » h, aj B.a.b.y 

ome reroyery already ^ recovery of tlm t« a,.. 


BoTnbay. 


Karachi, 

Tons, 


44%S14 

>nm 

^126 

i^ssa 
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Bi.t I think that it will not be safe to accept this decline as proof of 
a permanent recovery of the mai’ket by Indian coal, or to venture 
upon any prophecy as to how' much of the market may be recovered 
without protection, or how little of it may eventually remain to be 
recoveied if protection was granted. More than once these fluctua- 
tions in the import figuies have happened and proved by subsequent 
expeiieufe to be deceptive. In 1912-13, the impoiK fiom bouth 
Africa into Bombay and Karachi rose to 219,000 tons and in the 
following year they declined to 197,000 tons. The imports in 
1921-22 were 402,000 tons. In 1922-23 they dropped by a little less 
than half to 245,000 tons and it might then have been i>'redicted that 
South African coal was being rapidly driven out of the Bombay and 
Karachi maikets. The figures foi the following }eai, 1923-24, 
would, however, have shown that the prediction would have been 
premature for the imports again rose in that year to 859,000 tons. 
Since then there has been a decline but this is no proof that they may 
not rise again, and that our former experience may not be repeated. 

Apart fiom this, there are circumstances uhich, in my opinion, 
make it unsafe to assume that the decline in South African imports 
i'- due to permanent causes. In August, 1924, out of 139,000 tons of 
Bengal coal shipped to Bombay since the begins .ng of the year 
50,000 tons remained unsold.* This quantity had to be sold subse- 
quently at sacrificial prices. This is evident from the following 
statementf of a Bombay middleman before ihe Coal Committee on 
the 4th February 1925: — 

“ I am getting coal Es. 6 to Es. 7 cheaper on the bunder 
because the Calcutta coal combine and Messrs. E. Y. 
Low and Company Limited, have bad to dispose of their 
stocks at a great sacrifice. I got a parcel ot 7,000 tons 
of Bengal coal.” 

The Bombay market was apparently overstocked with Indian coal. 
This can only be regarded as a temporary feature accounting for 
the smaller imports of South African coal which it was for ijie time 
being pushing out of the market. 

There Is ofie other factor which cannot whcdly be ignored, 
Since 1924, Scinth African coal has found a more extensive market 
in the Straits, Colombo, and in the East African and Eed Sea ports 
’adiere South Africa has been able to sell nearly 200,000 tons more 
of Ifatal coal alone than in the previous yearj. Indian coal was 
unable ■(» bdmpete In thtisfe mafkets ahd the 

has made it the less necessary for South African coal ,to cut down 
,p;fices in Bowobay and Karachi and to compete there against In^ah 
coal. This may partly explain the decrease in the imports from 
South Africa into Bonihay and Karachi. If pressure in the other 
ifi^hlt^jhMpease, a'TeTivad'of South ,* 

r^ayuTO ^4^ ^^ni^rebaljld ip thb riiathdfe ml Borrfjay f 


Pleport on, South A 


tiih Ipda|ta Qoal 
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giap^Iosl^mudi^o/^f discussed iu this paw- 

LnnLi ?f . “ weight if mv eontentiou that the dutv if 
rSult on +1? ^3®e the price of coal to the consumei and may 

Tiovi whole in a nett gam to the coimtry, is correct If a 

permanent recovery IS in fact taking place as alleged there irlittle 

!TLm:fcz%‘T «pe4it«“& p„o JS! 

country. ^ sacrifice on the pait of the consumer or of the 

43 Anothei objection is that during the years immediately fol- 
Past deterioration m toMing the vai, the qualiti of Indian rod 

SSai' “let £>£ *‘.7? “■* P"*!'"!”!!- 

assistance. ^oinDajr and Karaciii was very unsatisfac- 

Kip'xr"’’'* *£“0^^ tre““ cttt'trir 

?onsuie?nor already been disposed of. Neither fte 

thmfean bo f! f r particular period 

heie can be no question. The coal tiade has not denied the chame 

+ the opinions of the Coal Committee and of my coll 
deS ion 2 the^ T.1-- ^ 

demnation of the Indian coal was at the time well deserved. There 

Id puichasers of that coal! 

rdi 1 T? Piei^dice ” by the tiade to descube it was 

fecor? that f?T ’l °o^fi<iently hold, upon the evidence on 

lecord, tixat tte feeling of tlie consumer to-day in rejecting good 

quality coal wlmn it is offered to him, is not appropriately delibed 
as prejudice . Part of the lespousihility for the detenoiation of the 

if ? r“ T^doubtedly rests upon the shoulders of the 

coal trade, but I am unable to fix it to an extent which would justify 
the rejec tion of its application on that ground There are far too 
many persons and circumstances connected with that fact to permit 
of a fair distribution among them of the blame. To mention only 
a few; there was scarcity of coal, foreign coal having practically 
disappeared, at a time when the local demand for it was intensified 
unprecedented trade boom; there was the shortage of traas- 
^ud consignments had to be made up to 
stilt a© facilities available for them ; there was the control of waMn^ 
%^sferred part of the trade from the hands of the producers 
to fh6s^ of speculatorst; there were the railway and port authoii- 
ties wiio failed to provide tliat careful kaadling aud loadiug reu- 
Mm neoestory by the quality of Indian coal and wbo were, m tW 
Sir !£i OoaliComi|uttee|, for that rewm Responsible jomtly 
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possible foi dealeis to sliip wliate\er quality of coal ^vas available; 
tlicne the consumer in Bombay who took no precaution^ and who 
was anxious to get Indian coal (foreign coal being then not available) 
of any kind at any price^, for the cotton mills of Bombay had to be 
kept going during a '' boom ”jieriod and theie was i he ‘^middleman 
in Bombay who in that circumstance had an opportunity of 
making huge profits for any coal that he could get and selL* 
This list is not exhaustive, but it gives some idea of the difficulty 
of assessing the blame which each of the parties must bear. To 
Justify the refusal of protection the share of the responsibility 
propel ly falling to the Coal industry itself must be shown to be 
substantial and definitely established and, in my view, this cannot 
he done. 



one of tke worse of Xhdiiaa 


lleman’s w 


44. Further, it is urged that it is unfair to restrict the con- 

™ ^ ^ Burner’s choice by making the coal to which 

f accustomed dearer for Wm, and com- 
peiling him to buy other coal which he is* 
said not to like. Such an objection does hot take sufficient account 
of the distinction between the rights of a consumer under the dif- 
ferent systems of Free Trade and Protection. In the latter system, 
however discriminate,” he holds a weaker position than he does 
under the former. Protection necessarily involves hardships on the- 
consumer from which he is exempt under Free Trade. He is lucky, 
as indeed he is in this case, if his burden is not increased, and a 
domestic commodity of the same quality as that of the foreign one 
is rendered available for him. Once the principle of protection i& 
applied to an industry, some restriction on the consumer’s cboice 
can no longer he regarded as one of the decisive factors. If it is, 
in many cases the granting of protection may present serious diffi- 
culties. In this case, moreover, the consumer has in the past 
taken little or no reasonable care to safeguard his oun interests. 
Some responsibility rests on him also for the inferior quality of 
the coal which he has accepted in the past, and if he is now called 
upon in the national interest not to make any saciifice but to be 
a little more vigilant, he cannot reasonably complain. 

45. The total value of the impoHs of Indian merchandise into 
„ ^ ^ South Africa is much greater than the value 

^ exports of South African merchandise 

to India. It may be urged as an objection 
that the imbosition of countervailing duties may lead to qcenp^c 
retaliation by South Africa by which the gaiU to Infiin reMlifi|" 
from the imposition of a countervailing duty may he mote than 
counterbalanced and India may on the whole turn out to he a loser. 
I will examine the position purely from an economic point of view. 
i^|y| In Appendix XI ^ from the official Year-Book of the tTnion of 
fpr X924, the figures of inrport^ into ami exports 
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Jtf ) Alrica. It appears from tlie table that the princisal 

imporfs of £9 3o1inon Tf Tp the total 

im^)orts ot ££,d00,000 odd. These, I presume, are iute baes in 

S^uth a practaeal m doubtful vhither 

advantage to shitt them out. 
Cotton maniif act mes, lip wlncli some empliasis is ‘sometimes laid 

amount only to £42,000 which is less than Rupees 6 lakhs per annum 
ana irom the point of view of the Bombay mill industry marb^ 
Tieatea as negligible. Rice accounts for about £345,000.^ This is 

population and a heavy duty 
+W Pf “• fee remembered 

form rations 

+-h ^ \ wages, (as they apparently do, for instance, in col- 
lieries), the whole burden of the rise will not necessarily fall on 
shoulders. On the whole, therefore, it appears tl me that 
economic retaliation by South Africa are not well 


I prefer these fij 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Export Trade, Summary of Conclusions and Recom- 




46. Before sumniaiifeiiig my eonchi^oBs I sliall deal bnefly 
. . . yitli tie export tiade. The pi eroding 

xpor ra e. ciapters liave shown that tie competition 

fiom Soxiti Afiiea iab done lai moie oxlensixe damage 
to tie Coal industry in tie markets outside India tian in tlxose 
of India itself. Tie amount of Indian coal displaced in these 
markets is about three times as much as tie quantity cliiven from 
the various ports of India. Tie proposals pnt forward iy me. 
even if they aie accepted, will not enable tie Indian Coal industry, 
except to a slight degree, to repair tie damage. ITnless the Coal 
industry is enabled to re-captnre its former external markets and 
to develop new ones, it cannot reap any material benefit, lie 
question of tie export trade to ports outside India has not been refer- 
red to tie Board and therefore, no proposals can now be made 
in that connection. Tie work of tie Indian Coal Committee has 
lesulted in the appointment of a Grading Board and tie provision 
of facilities for tie certification of export coal, and should thus do 
something towards le-establisiing the reputation of Indian Coal 
in Western India, Ceylon, tie Stiaits, etc. It is doubtful whether 
these measures alone, can take tie industry very far. Tie investi- 
gations of tie Coal Committee primarily turned on the improve- 
ment of transport and liandling facilities, and tie reduction of 
transport and handling charges that could be leasonably made by 
tie railways and tie ports, having due legard to their own finan- 
cial requirements and resources They were more cooeerned to 
ascertain tie saeiifices the railway and port administrations could 
afford to make tian to estimate exactly tie assistance required by 
tie Indian eoal trade to regain its old supremacy in its former 
markets. In substance, therefore, tie position is that tie examina- 
tion of the question of tie export of coal is still incomplete. If 
it is undertaken at any time, it can no longer he a piece-meal 
business. It must have for its aim a complete and thorough 
examination of tie coal resources of India and their conservation 
combined with their economic development, and tie proposal of 
measures which would ensure for tie industries situated not only 
m tie vicinity of tie ooulfields but in tie other parts of India, 
a cheap and continuous supply of coal It fee 
tie re-growth of a large export trade is compatible with tie 
iatioiS^Interestey and that it will not prejudice tie expansion of 
indusl^# dependent^ Upon those grades o# eoisd wiidi 
for etpprt. It will also involve ^ careful scrutiny of*" 
^ ousts and t|re orginij^tion ^.ikA equipmmt tff tie 

to 'Ascertain, wieHier it las rfeacieu tial 44® 
ism^^siry tie eeononfio 
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and sea freights form two of tlio ^ price. Railway 

^oal. The r?dnctior the principal items in the price of 

aie some of tL sngLSs thatl^'fl ^ 

only to point ont thS the mw! ^ thought I would like to make if 
aie* discLefed at &st difficulties than 

undertaken eTreent «•#+ and that its examination cannot lie 

Smnmary. , 4T. My conclusions may mm be summa- 

used as follows: — 

(1) The South African coal receives a bounty of 6 a- SM 
Sight' -‘jti^n of laSwa; 

amomts to an additional bomty of Is. Sd -£ Si n 
!«■ ton on every ton of enportW Tkir.„av S;'!" 

S"th« “ fpeftl?*’- '■“"“‘y 

-'‘ia ««nia “y be 

X?j‘a“v,Vte“ 

(4) Extensive damage has been done to the Indian Coal indus- 
try by the competition of South African coal in the 
India® and the Eastern markets, and the bounty is the 
principal cause of this damage. * 

ttie 
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of ’• discriminating piotection and is desirable in tbe 
national inteiest 

(7) Tlie imposition of tlie dnty will not raise tlie pi ice of Indian 
coal to tbe consnMer. 

'8) The consumer can secure good quality coal if he takes 
adyantage of the giading and certification of coal and 
(a) purchases it diiect fiom leputable collieries (/;) or 
safeguards himself by obtaining guarantees as to quality 
from the middleman, if he has to make his purchases 
thiough the latter. 

(9j Economically and financially, the countiy y ill gain by ihe 
imposition of the duty. 

Recommendations. 43 My recommendations aie; — 

(1) A duty of Re. 1-8-0 per ton in addition to the piesent duty 

of Re. 0-8-0 per ton should be imposed on all South 
African coal entering India. This should suffice io en- 
able Indian coal to compete successfnlly against South 
African coal in any port in India. 

(2) The duty should be increased if any conniex action is taken 

by the South African Government or if South African 
coal still enters India. 




^th April, 1926. 


P. P. GIN W ALA — Member. 
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)) ^ ''' Commerce 

^j, elated dOtli September 1925 tbe Tari# 
imre mto the question whether a piftec 

' n impoited coal generally or on coal 
akr oomrtrj, or couotrio,, old if“ “ 

ve now received from the Indian 
- m which the following pror>os^« “! 


W lAe imposition of protective 
, rate^: — 

(a) Us, 5 a ton on coal j 

(h) Es. 10 a ton on coal 
country ; 

(o) Half an anna a gallon on 

(2) The grpt of a bounty of Rs. 3 
foreign countries. 

The grant of a bounty on exported coal 

imposed on fuel oil ie 
issues different 
more far- 
evidence 


imported from South Africa; 
"1 I’^ported from any other 

imported fuel oil. 
a ton on coal exported to 

-y on exported coal is beyond the scope of the 

ie proposal will not be eon- 

e proposal that a protective duty should he 

of using fuel oil or coal, especially fnS£vanVs£d° 

the Bo^rd will nof ?n tSrenoX con^d 
duty on fuel oil. should he imposed an/idf^en 

-raritfsbf ‘ 

si“S5 f 

questionnaire have been printed anf i '^y- B oard's 

ip Manager,. f^eEuinent of India Central Publfcn'r^^’^Ti^ 

Tk t , icsttion Brorjicli, 



Tlie questions in tke latter sections of tlie qiiestionnaii-e are in- 
tended for tlie Indian Mining Federation and the Indian Mining 
Association, the two organized bodies who represent Indian coal 
producers. The questions in the first section are general and deal 
with matters on which the evidence not only of producers but also 
of consumers and other persons interested in the coal trade is neces- 
sary. Some of those who desire to be heard may fmd it convenient 
to submit detailed answers to the questionnaire, while those who pre- 
fer to express their views in a more general form may find the' ques- 
tions useful as indicating points on which, the Board desire to be 
informed. Some of the questions cannot, be answered without local 
knowledge, and answers by firms and others who possess such know- 
ledge will be of special value. 

3. Representations should be addressed to the Board’s bfiSce at 
No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, and should be sent in so 
as to reach the Board not later than the. 30th November 1925. Re- 
presentations received after that date cannot be considered. Those 
firms or persons who desire to give oral as well as written eTidence 
should infoim the Board not later than the 20th November. The 
oral evidence of the representatives of the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion and the Indian Mining Association will be heard in’ Calcutta 
in November, and the Board’s subsequent programme will be settled 
when . it is known who ddsire to give oral evidence. 
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APPENDIX VI, 


Market for coal in Bombay. 

(In tlioiisands of tons.) 


Impobts op Indian goal, 


Imposts op Fobeign coal 


Peegextage op Total. 


South All 

African. Countries, 


British 


Indian coal. Foreign coal 


869 mot known 


802 Hot known 


ii^port figures in column 7 include Goveinm^'nt stores except for the period April to December 1925. 
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Market for coal in Karachi {excluding Railway coa 

(In thousands of tons.) 




Peboentaoes OP Total. 


IMPOBTS GP POEEION COAL. 


Total 

Impoi-ts. 


Imports of 
Indian coal. 


Indian coal 
per cent. 


South African. All countries. 


in columu 6 do not include GoYemment stores, 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Distances to certain ports from Calcutta, Durban and Delagoa Bay. 


lo 

Fiom 

Calcutta 

Mile«^ 

Fiom 

Bui ban 
Miles 

Fiom 

Delagoa Bay 
Miles 

Aden 


3,166 


2,953 

Kaiachi 

1 2,564. 

3,875 

3,675 

Bombay 

. ^ 2,112 

3,822 

3,608 

Colombo 

, 1,244 

3,615 

3,498 

Madias 

1 

775 

4,08u 

3,969 

Calcutta 

1 

4,787 

4,585 

Rangoon , 

1 

1 77S) 

4,741 

4,836 

Singapoio 

1,050 

5,’ 35 

. 

4,900 
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paper issued hy the Board of Trade. 


Extract from the Board of Tiade Journal y dated the 5th Fehruary- 


THE BOARD OF TRADE 


SilUGUAEDlNG OP IotUSTRIES. 

Procedure and Enquiries. 

It IS the mtentioR of the GoTerament that any dxities proposed 
for the safeguarding of industries shall he imposed for a limited 
period, and in a Finance Bill in which that period will he prescribed. 
Duties will only be proposed in a Finance Bill if the Board of Trade 
are satisfied that a pnma facie case for enquiry has been established, 
a Committee appointed by the Board of Trade has reported that a 
duty ought to be imposed, "and the Board and the Treasury concur in 
the proposal Applications will not be entertained in respect of 
articles of food or drink. 

The Board of Trade, in deciding whether a prmid facie case for 
enquiry has been established, will act in accordance with the gene- 
ral rules laid down in Section I hereunder. 

Where the Board of Trade are satisfied that a primd facie case* 
for enquiry is established, the Committee appointed by the Board 
will be lUTited to report in accordance with the general rules laid 
down in Section II hereunder. 


Section I. 

Rules to he applied hy the Board of Trade, 

The rules to he applied hy the Board of Trade in deciding 
whether to order an enquiry will be as follows * — 

(]) The Board must be of opinion that the industry applying- 
for an enquiry in respect of the whole or any part of its- 
production can reasonably be regarded as of substantial 
ipportance on account either of the Tolume of employ- 
. pent engaged in such production or of the nature of the 

■ j glpde f rodnced. 

The Board must be of opinion that there is primd facie' 
evidence that the competition of foreign imports in the^ 
industry is exceptional ? and that by repon of snob com- 
petition einplpyni^nt ip the production d ghods in 



sttet S-hcli exception^ (Jompetitioa comes lar^el’ 

■|te ocm5it|iia.g pw eo liferent" 

Lose in iHis cobBtry-. as to render the competition i 


APPENDIX* 


» » My to 


““** ■!*“ ™ the countries 

tTom which such competition largely comes the r31 

(S^o/^hTVuwT^ respects set out in paragraph 

nuVees nie guidance of llom- 

nmtees, axe so different from those in this conn+rtr qo 4 -r. 

render the competition unfair. ^ 

of Trade will, in their discretion, reserve the 

light to refnse an enquiry, irrespectiye of other coudf 

rea^onahiif .7" »“ ™ tU< countr^ iriti 

reasonable efficiency and economy, or that the imnosi- 

t on of a duty on goods of the ^ass or descripS in 

TlloymeStTr^*^ adverse effec/on em- 

hSs other inaustry peing an industry using 

e,oods of that class or description in production. ^ ° 




Section II. 


Instructtons to Committees. 


A Committee appointed by the Board of Trade for the mirnosA 
of such an enciuiry will he instructed to report on the following :L 

(1) Whether the applicant industry is, by reason of the volume 

t^ S?clf production of the goods 
to uhich the application relates, or by reason of the 

Tn^pOTtam?^ produced an industry of substantial 

(2) Whether foreign goods of the class or description to which 
the application relates are being imported into and re- 

mal quaSiS''™^*'^'^ ™ Kingdom in abnor- 

(3) Whetlier the foreign goods so imported are being sold or 
offered for sale m the United Kingdom at prices which 
are below the prices at which similar goods can be profit- 
ably manufactured or produced in the United Kingdom. 

(4) Whether, by reason of the severity and extant of aueh 

mmpetition, employment in the manufacthte ot pro- 
duction of TOch goods in the United Kingdom is being 
or IS lifeely to be, •setiftusly affected. ^ 
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Competition for the purpose of sncli enquiry is not to be deemed 
to be unfair unless it arises from one or more of the following 
causes : — 

(а) Depreciation of currency operating so as to create an ex- 

port bounty. 

(5) Subsidies, bounties, or other artificial adyantages. 

(c) Inferior conditions of employment of labour, whether a» 
respects remuneration or hours of employment, or other- 
wise, obtaining amongst the persons employed in the 
produrtion of the imported goods in question as compared 
with those obtaining amongst persons employed in the 
pioduction of similar goods in the United Kingdom. 

In making their report upon the alleged unfairness of the com- 
petition, the Committee may call attention to any special circum- 
^ances b^’’ reason of which, in their opinion, the industry in the 
United Kingdom is placed at a serious relative disadvantage. 

(б) Whether the applicant industry is being carried on in the 

United Kingdom with reasonable efficiency and economy. 

(7) Whether the imposition of a duty on goods of the class or 

description in question would exert a seriously adverse 
effect on employment in any other industry, being an 
industry using goods of that class or description in pro- 
duction. ^ 

(8) "Whether, having regard to the above conditions, the appli- 

cant industry has, in the opinion of the Committee, estab- 
lished a claim to a duty, and, if so, what rate or rates 
of duty, in the^ opinion of the Committee, would be 
reasonably sufficient to countervail the unfair competi- 
tion. ^ 




Section III. 

of Committees^ 

A Committee will consist of not more than five persons appointed 
oy the President of the Board of Trade. 17o person whose interests 
may b^ materially affected by any action which may be tdlren on 
the report of a Committee will be eligible for appointment as a 
member of the Committee. 

Sectiok IV. 

Proceditre of Committees^ 

whom a complaint is referred will have power 

having regard to the particular 
mmmm dh which it is instructed to report. The sittins^s of « now 
at wl|ioh evidence is taken shall he held in public except tibat 
a t&Mm to allow the public to^e Pre^t It anv 

raid's 

llS!” are of a csontAeatidl, 
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APPENDIX X. 

Ei’fracl jrom evidence of certain wzinme? before the Indian Coal 

Committee. 

(Referred to in paragraph 39 of the Minority Report ) 

Extract fioni the evidence of Major Duncan Wilson of Messrs 


_ The middlemen are to a large extent, I think, responsible for the 
iniquities imputed to the Bengal Coal tiade. I do Lt say thTt all 
middlemen are alike. I think that a certificate system ^would to 
some extent restore the confidence of consumers at this end uho 

^ middleman comes in, 

consumer cannot be certain that he gets 
the leal coal he has bought. That is the feeling at any late. The 
same thing would, of com se, apply to Natal coal. The coal may 

coaf Substituted destination and anotfeer 


For the Bombay Steam Navigation Company last year and this 
year we imported largely ourselves. The danger as regards the 
“ Bengal coal lies in what may happen between the colliery 
and Kidderpore. There is no further chance of substitution once 
the coal is here and put into our own lighters. We know that we 
get the coal which has come in the ships, but we are not certain 
whether theie has not been substitution at the Bengal end. 


from evidence of Mr. E. Crordon Cameron, Mechanical Engv- 
neef., Boinhgy ^iMwifality (gage M 8 of Vol. U of Coal Com- 
rC rhdM’s Shidmee). 

8 1116 prtfsQsed certificate erf grading would be of no use at all to 

^e^ b^i »6 y|hai»pia#aiM»e there that the coal delivered at our 
<*<>al heibhfiteg to the consignment which is coveiMd by 
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tte certificate? The only precaution against mixing of coal or 
substitution in Bombay is to use analysis. There is no other way to 
stop mixing here. 


Eitucct fwm the evidence of Mr, W, G, Walke (pages 211 and 217 
of VoJ* n of the Coal Comrmitee’ s Evidence). 

In Bombay I found the millowners disinclined to purchase the 
coal direct from the owners; they preferred to take the coal through 
a middleman. The millowners would not purchase the coal ex-ship, 
but wanted the coal delivered at their mills, I arranged for this; 
still I found they jireferred to take the combine coal through the 
middleman, which in some cases cost them Us. 3 to Bs. 4 per ton 
more than the price I was offering; this was done by mixing the coal 
with inferior coal and giving short weights.^ African coal is sold at 
2,000 lbs. to the ton vphereas Bengal coal is sold by the owners at 
2,240 lbs. to the ton. Out of 139,000 tons of Bengal coal shipped to 
Bombay from 1st J anuary to August 1924, about 50,000 tons is now 
lying in Bombay unsold. 

**^ * * '^ 

I have here 20 certificates of analyses of coal shipped by the 
“ Katherine Park.” Mr. Briggs of Messrs. E. B. Bnggs & Co., an 
independent firm, went down to the docks and took samples ; he had 
nothing to do with either buyer or seller. He gave separate certi- 
ficates for each colliery. I went to Bombay and showed these to the 
Bombay people; they had absolutely no effect. If yon ask why, it 
was because I refused to do as the middlemen do. 


Bombay prefers to buy through middlemen because of baksheesh. 
The combine was a temporary combine, meant to become permanent 
later if all went well. It is still in existence because all the coal 
shipped is not yet sold. Twenty-five collieries were in it. 


iJoftrmi ff<m evidenee of Mr. Batanlal Hiralal, Bornbay Apage 274 
of Tol. 11 of the Coal Committee’s Evidence). 


As regards mixing of coal in Bombay on the coal bnnders by the 
middlemen, Mr. W. P. Walke, late of the Calcutta Coal Combine, 
teld us that we middlemen were mixing coals and robbing the 
He found this remark very costly to himself for none oi the 
)J!(|ipfl|lesften would have to do anything with him or his coal. 

middleman is inevitable. He takes the risk and puts up the 
® business would not go on without him. Take the 
p...44l i^’TOpipd contract, 1 underoui everybody by Es. 2 nter 
ton, taking the risk of the market because I was firmly of opinion 
that prices must come down. The c.iJ. price when I made tL 

per ton but dusialar the neriod +.I.& 
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purchase coal at from Rs. 4 to Es 'j 
“ ““ ■“>* »■>■*■ '>'“ “‘"■Jly ™ tke Wnd»’.l 

TTb *te market, that is the middleman’s business 

5^1+1 *4: produce or consume coal bxxt is always acting for the 

adyantage of the consumer by keeping prices down. ^ 

WUA tT/o '"*' “ 

Calcutta Coal Combine and Metsrs'^^H’^ 

j ““ tnTle^ ^etltt iV^T 

S af 21 - 2 - 0 ) Ld Ee. 21 wa. tbL tie 

Ben^ cS"l a“:„:“S?„r:Ua“’^4 fcefaiS 

S.S of e^rie. 2 ™“ »' B'- l-O-O P® to- 

in detSls^ not possibly work so cheaply if I did not look to efficiency 

.peedy dLblffe^S^fj"! “arabSt*oCa b "T™ 

Tw P®°Pl® can manage wh^ha 4 ^Sir 

because there is a depression in trade I t^ia obtain 
iST “r? tlian other merchants because worSg o 5 f? 

mv^nw^T^^fl^ + command more. I have cheap transpoi t because^: have 
my own fleet of lorries purchased at ridiculously cut prices. 


®*“* i':z r “> « '■»'* Co- 

fa ly [fa ye ddy of the Coal Commtttee s Emdence), 

I admit that there is the risk that when we sell to a mi dill A-ma-n 'km 

So*“*’That*”lT '■“ V» ■ 1 ‘tod tben get a bad 

“S »uSt *"*■ B”* “‘1 toy afternatiy. 






(1) The ports o£ India and Ceylon. 

(2) The yar East, which includes the Straits peitlement^ 

j Sttmatra, J ava and Hongkong, and * ’ 

atofe, witioli includes Aden, PerL and Port 
**} Stfdan ^ » 

a nouopoly 

imports ofiJiritish roal 

w WWW, 


wlkli 


Tie vaiious proposals which have been made for the grant of 

Subject of the note special assistance to the Coal industry 

African coal ha= origin to the fact that South 

n-irican coal has ousted Indian coal from all its evnont 

markets except Ceylon, a^ has displaced substantial quantSi^ 
of Indian coal m Ceylon, Bombay and Sind. In these ScuS 
stances w seemed to me desirable that the extent of iniurv 

+harll^ industry should be brought out \n? 

that the reasons for the success of South African coal should be 
moie fully exammed than they have been in the Majority Report 
The conclusions to which my investigations have led^me/however* 
are not substantially at variance with those arrived at by my 
colleagues, and I was anxious to confine my Minority Report as 
lar as possiWe, to the points on which I differ from^ them. ^Eor 
this leaaon I have preferred to examine the topics alluded to above 
m a separate note. In the first Chapter, I shall estimate the injury 
the Indian Coal industry by the competition of Srath 
African coals m the second, I shall discuss the reasons which 
account foi tlie rapid growth in tlie exports of coal from South 
Africa and in the third, I shall attempt to determine the amount 
of the bounty which coal exported from South Africa receives. 

andma^Mni SOTthlwoto South African coal are in 

|coal in the overseas mar- f'ompetitiou in three distinet refirions 
Ikets before the war. . . o 3 


Note by Mr. P. P. Ginwala regarding the injury 
antiicted on the Indian Coal Industry by the 
competition of the South African Coal 
and the reasons which have brought 
about the success of the latter. 


coal ^ ^ competition of South African 


NOTE BY MR. GINWALA. 






NOTE BY MR. GINWALA 


India exported substantial quantities of coal and particularly to* 
tbe Stiaits Settlements and Sumatra, but in those legions bad 
to meet tbe competition not only of British but, aKo oi Japanese 
and Australian coal. Only small quantities of Indian coal were 
exported to Aden and the Red Sea ports. No analysis of tbe pre* 
war exports of coal fiom South Africa is possible, ioi the countries 
of destination have not been ascertained, but a oompaitsoii of the 
Indian import figures with the vSouth African expoit figuies dis- 
closes the fact that out of 223,000 tons of coal exported by South 
Africa in 1911 and 1912, nearly 200,000 tons were taken by India. 
It is obvious that South Africa was not a serious competitor in 
any of the other markets. In 1913, the South African exports rose 
to 764,000 tons of which India took 246,000 tons and in that jear 
for the first time, South African coal may have begun to displace 
Indian coal in the Far East. It was apparently about this time 
that the South African Railways began to allow a lebate on export 
coal. 

3. During the war years and up to the end of 1920, Indian and 
rt,, ^ South African coal were haidlv in eompeti- 

India after ^ restrictions on shipping made 

the free movement of coal impossible. The 
post-war period, therefore, begins in 1921. It would be natural 
to take the aveiage figures for the fi.ve years 1921 to 1925 as 
typical of the post-war conditions, but the distribution of South 
Amoan exports over the countries of destination is not possible 
till 1922-23, and it seemed more con\enient to take tbe average 
of the three years 1922-23 to 1924-25 for the South African coal 
and 1922 to 1924 for Indian. In addition, since the South African 
expoits showed a tendency to rise duiing the peiiod, it will he 
desirable to refer also to the figures of the latest year 1924-25 
(1925 for Indian coal). The contrast between the pie-war and post- 
war periods is striking. The shipments of coal from Calcutto to 
the Indian ports which before the war had averaged 2,200,000* tons, 
dropped to an average of 917,000* tons for the three yearg 1922 to 
1924, hut recovered to 1,026,296 tons in 1925. This decline of 50 per 
cent, uas not due entirely to foreign importations, bnt also to 
the dispkcement of coal hj fuel oil and electricity in Bombay, 
where the annual consumption of ooal is now only 600,000 tons *as 
against 1,200,000 tons before the war. The imporis d Soxith 
African coal, which before the war averaged 147,000 tons, rose to 
m aterage of 378,000t tons from 1922 to 1924, bnt amounted only, 
to 327,000t tons in the last year of the tjuinqwennitcni. During 
the first thiee years of the period, South Afiican coal acquired a 
tetttold in Madras and Burma, but was unable to maintain its 

imports from South Africa were 
n^ligible. It is in Bombay and Sind that the im]jorts ol South 
African coal are_ substantial, and it is in these markets that Indian 
coal has baen displaced. From 1921 to 1925, South African co«d^ 



. xjuixLuuy axi T^ne raie oi ;i;oo,UUy tons a tear 

55,000 tons a year, making a total 
^ months of 1925-26, the 

imports have been at the rate of 250,000 tons a year. The whole 

Indian coal ^VO^ted into Bombay and Sind displaces 

4. Before the war, the exports of Indian coal to Ceylon averaged 
Ceylon. 500,000 tons a year but fiom 1922 to 1924 

+A lQ.d.nnn + • i 123,000 tons with a lecovery 

eJno?tsTn'’“f the other hand, the South Africa^ 

exports to Ceylon, which averaged 26,000 tons a year before the 

average of 289,000 tons in the post-war 
peiiod and to a maximum of 316,000 tons in 1924-25 Cevlon is 
the only export market of which Indian coal has managed to retain 
some hold, but even here the inroads of South African coal are 

South African coal industry has gained 
Ceylon^ Indian coal industry has lost a quarter of a million tons in 

6. In the pre-war years, India exported 300,000 tons of coal 
The Par Past. annually to the Far East, but since the war 
. - * her exports to this market have been n^li- 

gible. Here South Africa has gained more than India has lost 
ihe exports of South African coal to the Far last, which before 
^ possibly in 1913), rose to an average 

OI ooT,UUU tons in tne post-war period, and to a niaximnin of 
504,000 tons in 1924-25. In this region Sontli Africa has increased 
the sales of its coal by half a million tons, 300,000 tons at the 
expense of India, and 200,000 tons at the expense of other com- 
petitors. 

6. Only comparatively small quantities of Indian coal have 

Aa« «a th. Ert a» 

Ports. poits, but since the wai South Africa has 

been able to develop an extensive trade 
During the three years 1922-23 to 1924-25, the expoits of South 
African coal to these markets have averaged 286,000 tons a rear 
with a maximum of 379,000 tons in 1924-25. This is a potential 
market for Indian coal of not less than 350,000 tons which South 
Africa has been able to capture. 

7. The position may be summarised as follows: — South Africa 
Pxt^t of injory iuflictod ^ captured markets foimeriy held by 
by South African compe- Indian coal to tbe extent of 850,000 

tons a year made up as follows : — 


Bombay and Sind . 300,000 

Ooylon . . . 250,000 

The far Bast ........ 30^,000 

&| Sotriit %|iS iuittodasetl it? sales in ijie Fat Bi 

w^^e;e:ftea,1f»f 2(K)jCW at ex^»e of otkey competito 
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and lias developed in the Eed Sea ai-ea a trade which now amounts 
to 860,000 tons. The Red Sea maiket is one which has never been 
held by India, but it is one which Indian coal might leach if 
South African were eliminated. It is not unreasonable to estimate 
India’s potential share in these aieas as one-half of what South 
Africa at present supplies, that is 275,000 tons. The total loss to 
the Indian Coal industry occasioned by the competition of South 
African coal_ is thus 1,125,000 tons. This is, I think, a fair esti- 
mate of the injury done to the industry. 






note by MR. GINWALA 


lor me success of South African coal 

3 In Ohaptei I, I have tried to estimate the e. 

esible causes of the South African 

ss of South African jAdian Coal industry in 
foreign markets. In this 

simcess “ til® first place to 

success of South Afncan coal is (’ 

TRolfh^^l under which the i 

South Afuca and in India. The points t, 
connection are as follows:— ^ 

co\ ^i®*ances from the collieries to the 
1 m?® distances from the ports to the ovck 
( dj Ihe raising cost of coal. 


extent of the 
-n ecal to the 
its home and 

„ T . , , -fiapfer, I shall 

causes which have brought about 

j consider whether 

due to differences in the con- 
which the industry is carried 
■ be points to be examined in 


Calcutta. Bombay. Karachi. Maaras. Rangoon. Colombo 


miles 


Ottrtei to 
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If Vi'xll be seen that, with tbe single exception of Aden, every one o£ 
tbe ports in tbe list is mueb more distant from Dm ban and Delagoa 
Bay than it is from Calcutta. Tbe voyage from Durban to Bombay 
is nearly twice as long, to Colombo and Singapore about three times, 
to Madras five times, and to Eangoon six times as long as tbe voyage 
from Calcutta. It is true that distance is only one of tbe factors 
wbicb determine tbe level of sea freights, but tbe disparity in this 
case IS so great that ordinarily India should possess a distinct 
advantage. 

10. Tbe opinion has sometimes been expressed that tbe raising 

The raising cost of coal 0^ Jbaria 

coal, llie Mining A&sociatioiij foi example, 
state tliat ^ tkongli tkey kave no definite information on tke 
point, tkey kave reason to tkink tkat present raising costs in 
Sontk Africa are about 6 skillings per ton wkick is eqniyalent 
to Es. 4 per ton at tbe present rate of exchange here.” Tbe 
Coal Committee (page 125 of their Eeport) remark “ Apart 
from quality, tke factor i^kick kas enabled Soutk African coal to 
compete^ so stiecessMly witk Indian coal is its low cost of pro- 
dnction/' Tke Committee found tkat fcke average raising cost of 
Jkiiria coal was about Its. 5 a ton and if tke Mining Association's 
figure is correct, Natal kas an advantage of Ee. 1 a ton. It is pos- 
sible that c oal (‘an be raised more cheaply in Soutk Africa than in 
evidence on tke subject is quite insufficient to prove 
mis definitely, and it would be unsafe to found conclusions upon it. 
It may be pointed out tkat in 1924, tke average price realised at tke 
pithead for N‘ital coal was 85. %d. per ton and if tbe Natal costs are 
as low as b shillings per ton, tbe collieries made a profit of 2s. 9d 
hardly probable, having regard to tbe internal com- 
petition which IS said to be extremely keen. It may be added that 
a lower raising cost gives one country no advantage over another 
save m so fai as it is reflected in a lower selling price. I shall touch 
ok the qu0stion of raising costs again when I kave discussed tke 
prices. 



ffif 



f- ? f ' V* ff.f f f i }'■ 




u muauy be Higher by 12 annas and of Desbergarh by 

d tbriniL ^ comparison between tbe Natal 

A the Indian prices, allowance must be made for tbe fact 
trst are the average prices actually realised and tbe second 
rires at which large purchasers would buy at a particular 
ihe following points emerge from • ■ 


an examination of 


coal went up by 100 per cent, while the price of first clas 
Jharia did not rise appreciably till near the end of thi 
period. 

(3) In 1921-22, when South African coal was displacing Indiai 

coal in all the overseas^ marhets, its pithead price waf 
than m any previous year and exceeded the price 
of first class Jharia by Es. 5-6-0 a ton. 

(4) During 1922, the price of Natal coal was falling and the 

price of Indian coal was rising, and by January, 1923, the 
price of first class Jharia was higher than the price of 
Natal coal by at least Es. 2-4-0 a ton. 

(5) In 1923 and 1924, the price of Indian coal was falling but 

throughout these two years Natal coal was the cheaper. 

(6) The 1925 price of Natal coal has not been ascertained, but 

it is prbbable that by November, 1925, the price of first 
class Jharia was once more below the price of Natal coal. 

It does not seem possible on the figures given to establish a defi- 
nite_ relation between the pithead price, and the growth of the South 
African export trade. It is certain at any rate that in 1921, when 
Natal coal established a firm hold on the overseas markets, it was not 
a question of price at all, for it was not until the yeai 1922 was far 
advanced that the Indian price became the higher. It is true that 
for a period of about three years South Africa had the advantage of 
a lower pithead price, but the volume of the South African exports 
did not v^ according to the difference in the prices. In 1922 
Indian coal was entirely expelled from the Straits, whilst in Colombo 
Its mwket had dropped from 685,559* tons in 1920 to 76,742* tons 
» 1922. In 1923, when Indian prices reached their highest point, 
South Aiwean exports instead pf increasing showed a slight 
>de#we> In 1924(, however, when Indian pricey were on the down- 
^^grade, hnd when in I9& they reached point below the Natal 
mjcies, Amcap exports show an improvement over the 

^ the Indian Coal OOtenditee’s U i'l'vRf '■ 
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12. It may be argued that tbe fact ttat the ayei^age pitbead prices 
, , , , of Natal coal were Mgber tban those of 

Pithead export prices. coal is no evidence that Natal coal for 

export vab not sold at a lower pithead price than Indian coal. In 
the absem e of touthiient data as to the sea freights^, and the respective 
piiees at different poits of the two rival coals, it is not easy to apply 
this test to the eailier periods or to all the markets. But, so far as 
the Bombay market is concerned, it can reasonably be established 
that in January 1925, and since that date, the pithead price realised 
on coal exported from South Africa has not been lower than the 
domestic price. Taking 30 shillings per ton as the price, c.i.f. 
Bombay of Natal coal in January, 1925, the figures work out as 
follows ‘ — 


O.i.f. price . 
Less — 


5 . d, 
30 0 




Eailway export freight 
Sea freight 


Port charges 


12 0 
1 2 | 


Agency and other charges 
Export pithead price 


20 6 
9 6 


The average pithead price of Natal coal at the end of 1924 was 8$» 
9d, per ton (vnie Annexure B), The agency and other charges are 
not exactly known, but, even if they are higher than I have taken 
l}hem, the export price would still be no higher than the average 
pithead price. The fact that the pithead price of South African 
^oal sold for export is apparently as high as 9 shillings (=Es. 6) a 
ton is of some importance, because it makes it clear that, even if the 
falsing 6ost is lower in South Africa than in India, it has not been 
reflected in a correspondingly low price. It is not clear, therefore, 
that this factor has played any pait in bringing about the success 
of South Afiican coal. 

13. In dealing with the quality of Indian and South African 
T there are two aspects of the case whic^ 

aJ SoSAii^ be kept distinct vzz tbe intrinsic 

quality or the coal which can be produced m 
either country, and the actual quality of the coal which reaches a 
particular market. Both aspects must be considered. As regards 
4lji^ intrinsic quality of the coal that can be produced, the Coal Com- 
made It clear that India is at no disadvantage. After weigh- 
^(^1 ^ the evidoncse laid before them by experts that body came to 
that the best Indian coals were at least as good as the 
el of the best Natal coal, that they are distinctly better 
thiil Transvaal or Japanese coal and that they could 

f was concerned, in ^market in iite East. 
The Aiting the Board^s emquibty m to |h^ s^e ©fient* 
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of tlie Indian coal wMcli apf-noii i could be ^airl 

s“L‘ £s.. !”s^^n?r It“ srs:stf,is 

a^|e,tan; puXet tffl tt 

a puce lo-n-er by Es. 2 a ton than tbe nriV^ at except at 

Gonamittee pointed out that if Tn/i' ®^atal coal. The Coal 

the overseas markets, only ’thVbesrco'Sf n 
paiticular care taken not to allrvcr +A i be exported and 
as to the precise quality of the coal^to b^e^ overseas to be misled 
act of .ftotionto fCe (™X, »ofa.,"v aiMy 

e Committee, had earned for Indian cncil a opinion of 

The proposal made by the Coal ^ “ame overseas 

Grading Board has beXcented SSd -PPomtment of a 

of India, and should result m enablin^^tB Government 

ire 

prior to 1921 . ^oal Commission in October 1 Q 9 n „„ •^"ipan 

ported lor South Afrionaar'tfjhosf* 

coal might have suffered in reputation in South African 

coal has done South African ^S Xo suffJreJT® 
ability, namely, spontaneous cZbustion f ^ 'dis- 
advantage as compared with Indian ronl^Bi a'- ^ serious dis- 

suitable action taLn by the South African removed by 

commendatiou of the Coal Commission 
Commission on the importance of exporting 
the same lines as those made bv tbe ^ are on 

that reason are of interest. They said— Committee and for 

''erfaSShef over’'o3lhS*^^ d^bat control should h^ 

and a system of Xkr g^^-d, be graded 

as to ensure that the huver\ i^tituied to 

for md^ if possible that +bA Lf? oauttiaots. 

Ignite spontaneous^ atirl ih liable to* 

.•lip.. J cS?Sd s irl. .‘itT* 

^ I ' SSjiK rtTiite to*;™', 
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Success of South 
AMcau coal cannot be ex- 
plained by the 
fiitlierto discussed. 


15. A£y examination of tlie facts np to ttis 
stage lias bronglit out tie following points : — 


(1) Tlie Indian collieries are nearer tlieir port tban tke Soutb 

African collieries and primd facie Indian coal sIlouM 
have the advantage of a lower railway freight on export 
coal. 

(2) Calcutta is much nearer the overseas markets than any South 

African port, and in respect of sea freight Indian coal 
is at no disadvantage, 

(3) Ho definite relation can be traced between the fluctuations 

in prices and the growth of South Africans export trade, 
but South Africa acquired its hold on India’s overseas 
markets at a time when the pithead price of Hatal coal 
was much higher than the price of the best Indian coal. 

(4) The evidence available suggests that the pithead price 

realised on coal exported from South Africa is not lower 
than the average price realised on all sales. 

(5) The raising cost of coal may be lower in South Africa than 

in India, but this is not certain, and it is not reflected in 
a selling price as low as or lower than the Indian raising 
cost. 

(6) The best Indian coal is intrinsically as good as the best 

South African coal, 

(7) The quality of much of the coal shipped, from Calcutta in 

recent years has been inferior, and the dissatisfaction of 
consximers with it has contributed to the success of South 
African coal. 

(8) The establishment of a Grading Board in South Africa has 

been successful in securing the export of high class coal 
only, and the establishment of a Grading Board in India 
may be expected to have the same result. 

The share which the inferior quality of the Indian c4al sent to the 
overseas markets may have had in promoting the success of South 
African coal is difficult to determine precisely. I do not, however, 
propose to examine the point minutely in this note. It will suffice 
to s^y that by itself it could not have produced any considerable 
efiect. Had there not been other and much more powerful citoe^ at 
work, the unpopularity of Indian coal would not have led to the 
I , i of ite former markefe by South African coal. To the^e othfer 

^ I I 

^ ^ tho Sonth African Government is in a stronger position! ^ 

^ of measureeifor stimulating the growttircf 

m et^port trade than the GovAnlne^t ^ 
mi fill railways and of 

i||, P ate nn4®r the 
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and both are Grovernm^*,,* 

Pri^te™ npSr Wm?'’ ’’Vt 

eisssli«sstll 

adjustinJpthp!^^!®*^^^^^ African Gf-oveminent l*.Po®®iMe, for 

eoinbinationof direct box^Sief C 

Ta™? ” ”S‘ *’■' 0»Vp».eP^ t'seoSrS S? ?** “J *'■' ™“- 

tTeS ^ 

attrar^f V, i. i -xx 1 P®«ahzed by foreio-n „ x ■ ^^^^^^mstances be 
J: ar Tm/\T»£x 


17 - Far more- pass unnoticed. 

'^e South Africa^ ^ad haXxS^f Sou^ ^Af 
railways managed ® inpnt 1 „ 7 - ot bouth Africa by the Govern 

'S'^hich is laro-ai-rr railway administration in 


i^ionDs. IS me diiterenrA in ^ t . 

The South Africa Act of 1909 by which Th^ tariffs of South Africa. 


fS £tr£:ir S9 r 

Union: portions of all provinces of the 


not be 


are. sufficient te meeirh;Te 3 r:Xyl 

ina ntenance, betterment, deZSioS -S fh 

of interest due on c«n,-+J U^x t and the payment 


of interest due on c 3 3 T • P^ 3 ^e«t 
out of railw^s or ha^our reveM?^ capital contributed 


“4SX*Lt tT^rgr*" ” 
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18. Tlie financial principles by wbiclt tbe railway administration 

_ , _ , IS to be gnided in India have not been laid 

edsfas ™ enactment. It has, however, 

been the recognized policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India to make, if possible, a profit out of the 
administration of the railways, and to absorb the whole of it as part 
of the general revenues of India. This has naturally a detrimental 
effect on the efficiency of the administration and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Ackworth Committee, the railway finances were separated 
from general finances. This, however, did not affect the policy of 
making a profit out of the railways. The policy remained the same, 
except that the profit was to be shared between General Revenues 
and the Railway Administration. The new arrangement was effect- 
ed by a resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20ih 
September, 1924. To show how this arrangement has worked in 
practice I cannot do better than refer to a few facts brought out in 
paragraph 29 of the Report on Indian Railways for 1924-26. In 
that year after all interest charges and other expenses had been 
defrayed and provision made for the loss on strategic railways, the 
surplus of railway revenues amounted to a sum exceeding 13 crores. 
This was the equivalent of a nett return of 6-85 per cent, on the 
total investment, and a profit of _l-96 per cent, over and above the 
interest charges. The East Indian Railway, which is one of the 
principal railways serving the coalfields, yielded nearly 7 per cent. 

^ nett on its capital and 3 per cent, profit over the interest charges. 
The actual contribution in respect of the profits for 1924-25 from 
commercial lines to general revenues is estimated to be approximate- 
ly 8-94 crores. 

19. It is clear from the arrangement between the railways and 

•, Government and the results given above, 

mSwtent ^^^ilways have to be administered in 

freights, India as in South Africa on “ business prin- 

,, ,, , . ciples.” But the main idea undetlying 

these business principles ” is the realisation of high dividend 
on investments in railways. They furnish a striking contrast to the 
ftnsinws principles ” of the South African railways where no pro- 
fits or dividends are contemplated, if indeed, they are not forbidden 
A i^^Posrible to combine in one system the advantages 

of a_ high dividend earning business organisation and the building 
up in addition, of reserves, to secure the payment of such dividends, 
and low railway freights. If the taxpayer as a shhr^oldfer wants- 
his burdens lightened by obtaining revenues from hiS railways he 
must submit to the drawbacks of high'V flights whieh his ind,iie4ies 
p^erioree I 0 tear. He eawiot liaTe it bathi icray^. He li%s 

S between the ^o, an| fqf «te present, at any rate, hehds*^! 
ace. Until he mate up his nund to give up his profits in 

ij^sfey, li^o inf- 

^|esw» oi its existqnis&wAWafi- 
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^0. I have thought it desirable to dwell on this f 

•f dividend earning ludian railway administration 
policy precludes cons-. Durnnsp ‘Nation, not for the 

delation of a reduction of trv for tho sol .^3^ policy of the coun- 

freights. try for the sake of criticism, but to explain 

railway freights as a of recommending a reduction of 

financial arrangements must ^ofp™g the Coal industry. The 

pot only militEt?4"f"®2Vr^^^^^^ ^Mch 

in my opinion, the examination of ^on but even precludes 

freights on export coal are hi^ber tK^ ^l^eef^on whether the railway 

21. How far tha Soatb Africa Oovarnareat tad adopted before 

S: "per? of?“? P°“'^ 1 

Blent to Stimulate the ex- executiL of ^ clear, and the 

port of coal. execution of any plans that may have 

ed uatil the war wa8“oyi°”“lt'‘‘S' t™ Sdspead- 

iTtUt in^lT '*”■«*“ ™ rSJort" al“ 

betweea 1914 and 1920 may be taken i tS ™ period aadCb 

aarattlita rit^'tta’’ m S? L°d”2?5. 

annual exports of coal approached or slightly exeeeded^OO 01^ 

;Mt: s»bt ‘a 2;Sr‘t tart?^Tw.?£.ifc 

allowed,_was suspended. By 1920, however, thrresiJiLrS t£ 

SeSylelTThlure Government 

+ 0 . 0 ^-^ 11 1 1 come when the position of the exuo-rt 

trade in coal should be reviewed and the measures tThe taSn fSit: 
development decided. In October, 1920, the South AfricL Soa 
Commission was appointed and it submitted its report inTprTl iSf 
Its terms of reference were similar to those of the Indian Sal Com: 
mittee, and its observations, so far as the grading of coal was con 
ceraed, have_ already been quoted in anothef partlf this mZ The 
following points were brought out in the report : — 

(1) South African export coal was bandicapped— 

(«) by the absence of precautions to prevent the export of 
any except the best coal the country produced, 

(b) by insufficient railway facilities, and 

(o) by “ the difeulty of securing regular slipping freight 
f at a msonable price,” , rr s 

ilibmkw African ■ 

thwe markts one of fia .eomSkl^l > 

IIM 'lili ' ^ lasfc'aMjl ^ \-:Ha ’ fttAllSTOi 


ilPM' 


! 5 J ( if® ! ‘ ^ 1 f 1 ‘ 1 1 ' 

ilfil-yiieiiteii.-: 
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natural markets for Soutk Afiican coal is of special 
significance, and was first put forward by tbe Commis- 
sion in any published official document (mde Annexure- 


22. Wbateyer the position may baye been at an earlier date the* 
Adoption of e:Sectiye appointment of the Coal Commission clearly 

measures to stimulate indicates the adoption by the South African 
exports. ^ Goyernment of a deliberate policy to foster 

the export trade in coal. As soon as it had satisfied itself as to the 
possibilities of the export trade, the direction from which competi- 
tion was felt, and the canses which handicapped South African coal, 
the Goyernment bent its energies deliberately and systematically to 
the task of providing suitable and effective remedies. The principal 
measures adopted were — 

(i) the compulsory grading of coal. 

(ii) the payment of a bounty by the adjustment of railway 
freights on export coal, and 

(iii) the indirect subsidization of sea freights by extending this- 
bennty to hunker coal utilized by ships carrying cargo 
coal to foreign ports and the employment of Government 
ships for carrying private cargoes of coal. 

23. Whilst South Africa was thus following a systematic plam 

Contribution of Man tlie interest of her coal industry 

conditions to success of herself for the purpose, con- 

South African policy. ditions in India became more favourable to 
T • j r XT rs project. In July, 1920, an embargo was 

^ of on the export of coal. The history 

^ X effect on overseas markets have been so well 

set out by the Coal Committee that 1 cannot do better than reproduce 
the two paragraphs in which they dealt with them (Annexure BL 
w ® 1 pof joy of the embargo, the rebate which was formerly 

granted by the railways on export coal was suspended, and at about 
the same time the railway freights on all coal were substantially 
increased. The result was that during 1922 and 1923, South African 

freight, TSi^.^Es. _4-ll-6, for 
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(Per ton of 2001 Ibs.j 


Cowmodity. 

100 

miles. 

200 

miles. 

300 

miles. 

500 

miles. 

1000 

miles. 


d. 


1 

s, d. 

d. 

.<?. d. 

S. A. Minerals e.y , Antimony, 
Lead Oiv, Corundum ore, Iron 

7 4 

9 10 

12 0 

15 3 

21 4 






oxide, Tale po\\ der and Manganese 
ore. 

^88d.^ 

j -Bdd.^ 

•48(f * 

‘37cf.* 


Iron ore . . . , . j 

3 8 

6 3 

i 9 3 

14 9 

21 4 


'44^* 


^md.^ 


*26ff.« 

€mde asbestos, Copper and Tin oie, 

7 4 

9 10 

12 0 

13 3 

21 4 

Giapbite and Kieselgbur. 




Wd,^ 

1 

•37d.^ 

1 

•26^/* 


^ Per ton pei mile. 


None of these rates is lower than the domestic coal rate except the 
iron ore rate for distances up to about 500 miles and the rate on 
maizie for distances exceeding 200 miles. The rates on the minerals 
included in the table are the same as the domestic coal rotes for all 
^stances up to 500 miles. It may, therefore, be reasonably inferred 
that, even when special rates are fixed for the encouragement of the 
export 01 particular commodities, the South African Eailway Ad- 
ministration do not find it possible to bring them below the level of 
the domestic coal rate. 


26, Bunker and export coal are separately classified (page 708 of 

Sotitli African Bailway African Tear Book, 1910-24), and 

tariff— -Blinker coal. charged special rates from each coalfield 

* 1 t . ports, A lump sum rate, it appears, 

having regard, possibly, to the distance of the individual 
oiliep^ from the ports. The rates for bunker coal and export coal 
have been identical, since 1922, but the railway tariff provides that, 
f beyond South or South West Africa, 

?s 1®* A*® example 7s. 9d, per short ton in 1924) 

hfvir waT ti,, is aat, since 

Airiyan Bailway Administration has levied 

SiMrS was not so before the war) on bunher coal 

Iw doaestm eoaL, The reason for tWs i%ay he that, owinsr to 

ll£l¥l® Ae domestic consnmer. ke rate k 

^sel|ate is dedneted,, freight payable m 

opnsigp^d wpvSm or BoU^a 
‘'’TM'W.fe approximately |ha idoarntte '4fce 




. :A ; - j , ; ; 'i 4 - a ? 
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commodity for the same dis- 

from the examinatio/of these fioures^’^^^n a\Tthf 

of the South African EaiW reCs' w5ch iscussious 

assumed tliat the difference LtweeT> k Ar5 been 

tk. export coal (r. M pS To7Z*}‘ '5 “3 

lopj^ly paid by lia Sool Africaii Ea.lwifm raort'^X' Ti* ■ *' 

domestic ’’ coal for this distance is 134^ d The bon^tv^wW 

year was therefore 67|tZ. per short ton or SO^per S. omfoSutw 

+h1i^^’ + 1 *' *0“^ as it was usually stated. Part^^ 

.his amount thus given in rebates is recovered no doubt by the South 

iter co5. 

28. The rates charged at various dates on domestic, bunker and 

History of the rebate on f * “ Aunexnre E and 

export coal. ^ priei description of the various 

S’"! t'oTfromlSef fS f tl * "fc 

tr-‘ 'V**" rfSS 

African a^E^bonjrs fpr 1924 and 1925. The year 1916 

the latest for which I haye been alJle to find 
official information, but the rates in force at the heginnin^ of 1916 
were apparently those which existed before the warfat any rate as 
far back as 1913. To facilitate comparison with the Indmn rates 
all the rates have been given per ton of 2,240 lbs. The chanffes 
made are as follows: — >.ir«,ug< 3 a 

(1) The domestic frei^t on coal for the distance from 
Hattmgspruit to llnrhan (241 miles) was 11.. a ton nntil 
1920 when rt was raised to 12^. 7d, a ton, the rate still in 
I I force. 

! 5 , * (S) The freight on tunker coal was 6.. 8d. a ton before the war 
hut from 1916 a surcharge of the same amount was im- 
( posed This surcharge was raised to 11.. 2d. in 1917 and 

f < m 1918, a terminal tax of 6d. was added. The total 

I ‘ J • freight in 1^19 was therefore 18s. 6d. a ton. 

I to Tn 1930 tlm surcbarge and terminal tax were abolished But 
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(4) Tlie gross freight on export coal has been the same as the 

bunker rate (but without the surcharges and terminal 
tax) except in 1921 when it amounted to 17^. 

(5) The nett freight on export coal Was bs. a ton till 1916, 

65. M. till 1920, 95. Id. in 1920, and has been 65. 
since 1921. 


29. The figures for the years from 1916 to 1920 have no parti- 
cular significance for the shortage of ship- 
>terrupted the free course of trade. 
The important points, which the figures 

bring out, are these — 

(1) Up to 1916, the rebate {i.e., the difference between the bun- 

ker rate and the nett e^ort rate) was I5. IJd^. a ton, but 
the bounty [i.e., the difference between the domestic rate 
and the nett export rate) was 5s. 5d, a ton, or very nearly 
one half. 

(2) Since 1922, the rebate has been 85. 8d. a ton, but the bounty 

is only 65. Q\d. a ton, which is again one half the domes- 
tic rate. 

(3) The bunker rate, which, up to 1916, was lower than the 

domestic rate by 45. 4i. a ton, is now higher by 25. 5d. a 
ton. 


30. The Indian and South African freights on export coal, before 
1916 and from 1921 onwards, are compared 
w. Anuesure P. Por South Africa the rate 

freights on eiport Hattiugapruit to Durban haa been taken 

„ , . S'® representative, and for India the freight 

irorn Jharia to Calcutta. The following are the important 
points: — 

(1) Before the war, the nett export freight from Jharia was 

Rs. 2-7-0 a ton and, as late as 1920, had not been 
increased. 

(2) Dp to 1916, the nett freight on export coal from Hattings- 

pruit to Durban was higher than the freight from Jharia 
to Calcutta by Rs. 1-11-6 a ton. The rate per ton mile 
■was also higher though the South African distance was 
the longer. 

(B) In 1931» the ordinary freight from Jh^ia to Calcutta was 
mereased and the export rebate was withdrawn, raising 
the nett export freight t^ Re. 3-13-0 a ton. Hbw 
™ a ^^^Action in the South African 

f |4»Ia ilM thh freight from Jharia to Calcutta was again 

^ « i ♦ I'si'sed tu a tou, aud tb# matt expert 

i i 1 1 1 * f ' ' ^ M I ' ^ i ^ ^ " .TmI' 
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the Indian Coal industry might 
neutralised to soml extfnt 

onwards, the Hatal export freight has exceeded 
the dhar.. export freight by th.*^ foIWilg am“ at, ._ 


Natal 

(Hattingspruit) 


India 

(Jharml 


History of the railway port coal trade does not end witli tile rebate 

®^Po^t coal Itself. Many tiamp 
Steamers, some of them in ballast, aie 
attracted to South Africa, and freights on more favourable 
terms than wouW otherwise be possible, are, for that reason, 
available, but in 1920 the rates were apparently rec^arded 
as high enough to hinder exports, and the attention of the Gov- 
enment was drawn to ths point by the South African Coal 
Oomiaission. In order to attract more steamers to the South Afiican 
ports and to secure lower freights at the same time, an innovation 
’sra^ naads, hs early as 1920, which, cuiiou&ly enough, has escaped 
the at'fsnt^on not only d the Coal Committee but of the coal trade 
Its^f. Up to that time, the rebate had been paid only on export 
c»a 1, but in 1920 it was granted also on coal bunkered by ships 
earning coal from Union ports and Delagoa Bay to places overseas 
beyond South or Sonth West Africa, In order to earn the rebate, 
the ships had, irrespective of size, to carry full cargoes of coal.’ 
pfc.:thei_case of the Ikrger ships, particularly, this arrangement had 
ftilfWwns iNwhaieke, and consequently gradiqal a^tejations yrere 
m the regulations In 1921, the ships were allowed the 
Jf they IWnfity of cargo equal to three-fourths or 

t Weity. Ip 1|8^, a further change wm 

thelrebate was payabJ# if a ship carried 
Mp ?eah ef a quantity etpfl tq thre^f^fe^PW 
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capacity, wluchevei quantity \^as less. This was a direct induce- 
ment to the laigei ships to carry export coal. “Whatever their 
extra capacity, they were entitled to claim the rebate on the whole 
of then bunker coal piovided they earned not less than 4,464 tons 
of cargo coal. Thus a ship of the capacity of 15,000 tons would be 
able to obtain a rebate on its bunker coal three times as large as the 
lebate paid to a ship of 5,000 tons capacity, and one and a half 
times as laige as that paid to a ship of 10,000 tons^ and yet the 

15.000 ton vessel need not cany a laigei caigo of coal than the 

10.000 ton vessel, for the coinage of 4,464 tons by eithei is sufficient 
to earn the rebate, while the 5,000 ton vessel must carr'^ at least 
3,750 tons of coal When it n recollected that, according to the 
report for the year 1924-25 on South African Railways and Harbours 
(page 110), 95 vessels of 10,000 tons and over — of which 19 were 
over 14,000 tons — entered the poit of Durban alone, it is not nnlikely 
that some of the larger ships were cargo steamers and that they 
picked up cargoes of South African export coal It is at any rate 
certain that the concession wonld not have taken the form it did 
unless substantial quantities of coal had been earned by vessels, 
with a capacity of 6,000 tons and upwaids. It was not" only the 
larger vessels, however, which benefited It is stated in the 
report above referred to that 245 steamers in ballast called at Durban 
alone for the loading of general cargo, cargo coal, etc It is very 
probable that a number of these vessels would be induced to cairy the 
minimum quantity of cargo coal in order to earn the rebate on their 
bunker coal, 

32 In 1925, according to the same report, tke application of 
tlie rebates was exleaided to bnnker coal 
detenmn- taken foi use on tbe letuin voyage to South 

Sal iSch'i^ives tS Tbe amount of the rebate thus 

export rebate. paid would depend largely upon the length 

of the voyage, the size of the ship, the 
price of hunker coal at the ports of call, etc But the assumption 
undeilying the concession clearly is that Ships are likeh to find 
it cheaper and more convenient on the yhole to take as much extra 
bunker coal as possible from South Afiica foi tbe return voyage 
lhaa to purchase it elsewhere. It is impossible to determine with 
any uTOuracy the quantity of bunker coal on which tbe rebate might 
be paid for any one voyage, or on the average, for theie are many 
Tincmtain factors involved, and only an approximate estimate is 
Of the ports at which Indian and South Afiican coal 
are ifi competition, the nearest to Durban is Aden and the most 
j^mote 18 Singapore The voyage to Aden would normally occupy 
tf Bombay, Karachi or Oolombo- about 17 days and to 
fe S 3 The quantity of tinker coal on which the 

I ea?aed oould hardly he less than % quantity sufiGteient 

steaming and, owing to thje limits of bunker capacity, 

, , „ , , , 
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day. .teWi“g ”S "'“"J ■" 

rebate ( “ 

fi-nd return 

oaWd ™y.g, ;^4 aea.-ly wlferi,’ 

tie oataarf 
return voyage. On tHe 
earned on tlie bunk, 
vessels would not 

33. The extent 


■ ■ ' 1 , . , g..' vU.U,U,:i;3 

on tbe'^wliole of tb^K '^^o Aden 

vowe if +i consumed 

rao.^a Lj f Karachi and C 

-j of the retur 
voyage and nearly i 
average, however, iL " 

:er coal required for 28 day 
leturn direct to South ‘ 

; to which the f- 

Effect of the rebate on 
bunker coal in certain “lustrated by 
typical cases. Prom info 

Jf 

appears that a s.bip of 

hiee cases taken as typical are: 

^ Srt ccif“ “Vyi.g a Ml cargo of 

anS °* '“Paeity carrying a ates-fcutUis cargo, 

^ ^ foM. carrying a cargo of 4,600 

L?tx ‘tsir? :5; -™- 

and (c) for a viyai If™ 8 a " n P.f1 Wl, 

honal bonny rak! fiL rdTfon L al Sj“f '‘l* 
tons capacity with a Ml ^ ^ '^hjp of 5,000 

^®*^uiag direct to South Africa Bombay and not 
10,000 ton ship with a careo of’ 4 linn +r. * ouse of a 

enough bunker coal for a o« Hniro eairying 

concession in respect of the" bnn:^eT onat^f ’ ^unexure G the 

plained in paragraph 27 been tat-An I reasons ex- 

rebate, bu/as the diffSnVe between rt* f 
nett export freight. ^ domestic freight and the 

' Aaat ^>unker coal of yessels 

b^ffrtSIcsniZy'irr S "T"* effect an adS 

thfl irebate on banter K ounty on the expoif coal itself 

Wnse it makes it possible for thl steam 

CtUs difficult, to .-dcdime fioS'tErv®® ^“ 0 ^ lower sea freights. 

.L i 'LZiJAL.lA§ - Tar|ia» , fimir as A A ^ ^ ... . 


tile rebate could not be 
^f^.^ys steaming, for many 

export trade is assisted by the 
rebate on bunker coal can be 
a number of iypie^^l 

mnon^M^d ™PpBed by Messrs! 

anon Mackenzie and Company it 

)0 ions ypody Sfeaming 10 

-5 to 30 tons of coal and a 

i!u 

.r n ^i! eastern ports, 

e (i has been compiled. The 
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and an attempt can only be made on broad lines. The percentage 
relation of the bunker coal on which the rebate is paid to the cargo 
coal carried vaides from 9*3 to‘34’2, and it may not be very wide of 
the mark to take 20 per cent, as the average figure. "Without 
exceeding that percentage a ship with a full cargo could make a 
voyage of 37 days, or with a three-fourths cargo 27 days, while 
a vessel of 10,000 ‘tons capacity with a cargo of 4,500 tons could 
make a voyage of 18| days. It does not seem possible to make a 
closer estimate and on that basis the amount of the additional 
bounty is Is. Sd. a ton making the total bounty 7s. 6Jr/. per ton. 

35. In estimating the assistance which the vSouth African export 
Recovery of part of the 'tmde receives from the South African 

bounty on export coal, Government there is one more factor which 
through a higher freight requires consideration. It has already been 
on bunker coal. (paragraph 2T) that part of the 

bounty on export coal (f.e., the difference between the domestic 
freight and the nett export freight) is recovered through the higher 
freight on bunker coal which exceeds the domestic freight by 2^. 
6d. a ton.^ The quantity of coal bunkered at South African ports 
annually is on the average the same as the quantity exported, and 
if the quantity of bunker coal carried at the export rate is 20 per 
cent, of the coal exported, it is also 20 per cent, of the coal 
bunkered. It comes to this, therefore, that for tnn mol 


Loss of railway freight on a ton of coal exported . 0 6c 

Loss of railway freight on one-fifth of a ton of 
: I bunker coal carried at the export rate . . 0 1c 

Gross loss of railway freight per ton of coal ex- 
ported ^ ^ 0 7 6 

Gain of railway freight on four-fifths of a ton of 
bunker coal carried at the bunker rate . . 0 1 11 

^ ^ ” Nett Joss of railway freight per ton .of coal exported 0 5 7 

If the higher freight on four-fifths of the bunker coal ii 

against the rebate on the export coal and one-fifth of the 
coal, then the revenue sacrificed by the South African : 
IS reduced from is. to bs. 7^d, a ton. My coIlea«>‘^ 
t|iis view and consider that the bounty is fis. 7M. a to 
Mhsons, which I have explained in my Eeport, I am m 
agree. In my view t he bounty must be taken to be-7i. G^d. 

i paragraph ? of , jfoport. ■ 
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annexure a, 


, Table I. 

-!■;»« »/■ A*i. Cml a,ut (Meat. t. 1,A. 

^0} tSt 

(Kefei-red to in paragraphs 4, 5 and 6). 

"' " ' (In th ousands of tons.) 

Expoets. 

_ ^ — Shipments 

Year, a.!. I Total 

The Far „ , and the ! exports. Calcutta 

East. Ceylon. | desti- to Indran 

imvf.. ! nations. Pnrts. 


Grrand 
total of 
exports 

, . 

shipments. 


Average 
1911 to 
1913 
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Table II 


Export B of Coal from Bouth Africa. 

(Referred to in paragraph 3). 


(In tliOTisands o£ tons.)' 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 
from from from from 

South South South South 

Year. Africa Africa Africa Africa 

to into to into 

India. India. Ceylon. Ceylon. 


1924r25 
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Hatal coal, 


IndiaB coal,! 


Firbt Class 
Jharia. 


Pei short 
ton. 


Per long 


I9U-15 


1915-16 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1918-19 


J919-20 


1921-22 


/-January 192S 


Uiovemher 1928 


ABt|tty 1924 . 
FoTomlm* 1924 
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AlSrNEXTTRE 0. 

Extracts from South African Coal Committee’s Repoit. 

(Paragraph 10 of the South Ah lean Coal Commission’s Report) 

Tlie general excellence of Natal coal comlnned with tie 
geograpliical position of Natal Ead tEe effect of establisEing for it 
a good position in tEe trade for bunker purposes The export of 
Natal coal was, Eo-wever, restricted by the competition of British, 
Australian, Indian and Japanese coals Although Diuban may 
be nearer the eastern competitive areas than is Great Britain, the 
greater distance of the Natal collieries from the port coupled with 
insufficient railway facilities and the difficulty of finding a return 
cargo for ships engaging in this business militated against any 
extensive development of an export trade. The great world 
scarcity of coal during the war and after the rvar has, however, 
led to a fairly considerable demand for Natal coal in Aden, East 
Africa and other Indian ocean ports. 

(Paragraph 20 of the South African Coal Commission’s Report.) 

The cost of production elsewhere owing to high wages loust 
for some time remain high compared to the cost of mining coal 
in South Africa and must go a long way to countei balance the 
advantages of short distance to the sea and the cheap rate on ships- 
which have a return cargo to look forward to. The trade at the 
East African ports and Colombo should therefore almost be In the 
hands of the South African collieries, and a share of the trade 
at Singapore and other Eastern ports and South America may also- 
reasonably be expected to fall to them. 

(Paragraph 21 of the South African Coal Commission’s Report.) 

It is desirable, however, to consider what prospeids there are 
ffif developing what may be termed South Africa’s natural oversea 
markets. During 1920, of 1,394,793 tons shipped as export coal 
from Durban and Delagoa Bay over 300,000 tons were consigned 
to markets in which, under normal conditions. South African coal 
could not reasonably be expected to compete, viz., Denmark, 
Stveden, France, Belgium, Spain, Algiers, Gibraltar, Greew, Italy 
and New Zealand. The bulk of the export coal was destined for 
ports on the East and West Coast of Africa, in the Indian Ocean* 
mi in Sottth Aiparica which may reasonably be termed South, 
principal and natural ” maikets. 


' i f t! I ^ H I j ^ 
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tonnage shipped to these 


canons 


Eistimated eoa 

Shipped from on the 

South Africa availahl 

tinriitg 1920. a< 

(Tons of ^ }n*^“war 
^jOOO lbs.) 1913) coal 
imports. 
(Tons of 
2,000 lbs.) 


Country. 


1>828,000 

2 , 005,000 

86,000 
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ANNEXUBE D 


Extracts from Indian Coal Committee's Heport, 

(Referred to in paragraph 23.) 

Paragraph 7. 

“ Tlie rapid expansion in tlie demand for coal after war 
resulted in a very Reavy strain on tke capacity of tEe railways in 
1919 and 1920- So large a proportion of t£e wagon supply of 
the country was taken up by coal traffic that trade in general 
was greatly hampered and many^ especially the smaller, industries 
of India were sufiering severely from the difficulty of obtaining 
coal. In July 1920, therefore, the Government of India, follow- 
ing the example of the United Kingdom and of South Africa, 
decided to prohibit the export of coal from India except under 
license with effect from July the 24th and to refuse, from 
September the 1st, the preference which had till then been given 
by the railways to bunker coal for Indian ports. The object of the 
latter measure was to economise wagons by diverting bunker coal 
intended for Bombay, Madras or Karachi from the all-rail route 
to that which had been followed before the war, when coal had 
been sent by rail to the Kidderpore docks and thence by coasting 
steamers to its destination. The prohibition of exports except 
under license was introduced partly to prevent India from being 
depleted of coal and partly to ensure that the supply of Indian 
coal by sea to Indian ports should not be hindered by the limited 
capacity of the Kidderpore docks. A rationing scheme was drawn 
up and, on the principle that supplies of Indian coal should be 
allowed only to important bunkering ports in the vicinity of India, 
e:sports were permitted on the following scale: — 

Railway coal. 

Tons per mensem. 

Ceylou Government Eailways . . 10,000 

Bunker coal, 

Colombo 50,000 

Aden 10,000 

Sabang 5,000 

Singapore 15,000 

It should be emphasised that the scheme had the entire approval 
of the commercial community. 

Five months’ experience of the working of the scheme gave 
rise to grave doubts whether it had been suiSciently drastici 
Stocks of railway coal diminished and the complaints of difficulties 
e^erienced by industries continued. The difficulties of the situa- 
tion were enhanced by poor raising in the coalfields, which in 1920 
were some 4| miUion tons less than they hud been in 1919, 'and 
by inadequate railway^ facilities for the tnansport of Bengal coal. 

^ ayatilahl© ’supplies' of Beng^ scsoai not eon^derod 
/ Ib(^|aBi' ri^U-iifewehts < sitrf *th®f o Sppoarfed^ W b|e 
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“f’frX"™”?*?*!?” *>>« commeroia 

SwSrfrZ IST' ““y P'oiiMte 

■ ., allowed time foi 

--^o wliicli was more dependem 
Indian bunker coal. Exports 
diminisbed scale. Exports 
pronibited with tbe elcep: 
uras and ^^'ater Company, and 
nnent railways. At tbe 
restricted from tbe corn- 
proceeding- westwards being 
as I ort Said and three days 
restricted on 
export of cargo 
’K^ere removed, 

• as cargo was still 
■own, and tbe bunbering 
goverjaed bj 
B. Tbe embargo was 


^ arrangements to Colomb, 
tJian other ports outside India 

f Colombo on a 

nd of March, but were then entirelv 
tion of supplies for the Colombo T' " 
on a reduced scale, for the Ceylon Govcv 
same time bunkering at Indiaii ports was 
mencement of January 1921. steamer 
allowed supplies to carry them as far 

or bunker coal "hxr i^Gstrictions on tbe 

but ?ut oTn^rl* 

proiibiW L.pt leTL:5‘ t a‘^C„wu“ 

“a’ ^ 

01 Custom 


oi: Yessels sailing to foreign l 
licenses issued by the Collector 
entirely removed from January 1st, 1923.*’ ' ' 

Paragraph 8. 

t T inevitable result of the emharo-o -h-.c 
of Indian coal from overseas markptQ f '^^““ppearance 

been suggested to us tharci>^ S 

before the embargo held a nositioTi + i ® Indian coal 
on its merits waT the iL?tS whi^ 

relationships difficult to br5k and business 

not intervened, the nrSoimd ? /■ embargo had 

of the Indian coal eSporS 

undoubtedly led, before lonp- ^ f ^ i^nve 

overseas markets unless the' Ben^il disappearance from 

radically reformed its methods iC. +Ti°+^ trade had meanwhile 
and price of the sunol“erobSir,p?\ l^ality 

sources and especially from South^ AincVStS-^S^*® 
imposed proved so satisfactory that the me wf 
Deen reversed and estab]i<?liArl position bas now 

where it once held a commanding nosBim T. S- ^ Colombo 

mention must be made of ^he strenLi?«^ m v 

made in recent years L k; ® i>een 

overseas markets^ As a result^of thetabour^ 
apppmted in 1920 by the Govermn.nl „? te SSm 

pent tie nse e£ any but Ihe bit tkl t f"; 

to. en^upce the satisfactory condition of anv S tic ? S® 

be rt^ogiied that theJ ™ce,eTU beet .„L aTl mSeX 

:W'^T®^^ .o4pvorsQ^.jparkets by, ;the Indian cod A 





Ea®ebate on bunker coal 
bumed by ships carrying 
cargo coal. 


Kailway freight on 
domestic coal. 
241 miles. 
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